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Ready early in May in a Large Printing 


The Revised Edition 


of 


AMERICAN COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC 


by 
DONALD DAVIDSON 
Vanderbilt University 


e A meticulous page-by-page revision in the light of use in hundreds of college 
classrooms 


e contains a more comprehensive treatment of narrative writing in general 
and of the short story in particular 


e chapter on argumentative writing has been extended to give further in- 
struction in logic 


e the Concise Handbook has been re-arranged and a more inclusive and con- 
venient system of reference provided 


e many new illustrative selections added or substituted in many instances for 
old selections 


e new exercises have been provided throughout 
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This new text provides a full treatment of the basic essentials of speech training. 
It has been planned especially for students enrolled in the shorter college speech 
courses, summer courses, evening and extension courses—and for Communica- 
tions courses where oral and written expression are combined. 

Brief but adequate treatment is given to such aspects of speech communication 
as: the audience; mental attitude of the speaker; preparing the speech; acquiring 
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niques. Six speeches by men whose ideas have helped influence present-day public 
opinion are included in the Appendix. They represent a variety of successful types 
of contemporary public addresses. 
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dent how literature can help him understand the world of today, how writers 
and artists of our time have attempted to solve the puzzles of modern man. 
Selections range from Maugham to Stein, from Coward to Jeffers... and 
each selection was chosen for its vitality. Illustrated with drawings, photo- 
graphs, and cartoons. 


960 pages 1947 $3.85 
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RICHARD D. ALTICK 
Ohio State University 


Here is a book for Freshman English courses designed to teach students 
to read and think with critical appreciation. The apt illustrations and numer- 
ous exercises make the text a practical guide to intelligent reading and 
writing, and provide a stimulus to student discussion. Emphasis is placed 
upon the daily importance of English in our lives. 
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A FULLY ANNOTATED EDITION 


MOBY-DICK 
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THE WHALE 


BY 


Herman Melville 


WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY WILLARD THORP 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Probably no single American novel is more often read both in college classes and 
outside them than Moby-Dick. This most characteristically American of the great 
novels this country has produced is enjoyable read simply as a tale of adventure, 
but the full appreciation of its quality and range must take into account its several 
symbolic levels as well. This thoroughly annotated edition prepared by an acknowl- 
edged authority on Melville will therefore be particularly welcome. 


The text follows carefully that of the original edition. In addition to his careful and 
illuminating notes Professor Thorp has contributed an introduction which com- 
municates his own enthusiasm for the book and sets up guideposts to the compre- 
hension of what Melville was trying to do. A special feature will be a series of whaling 
pictures, and an endpaper map of the world charting the voyage of the Pequod. 
Such a chart is unique, and its record of the territory covered in Ahab’s pursuit of 
the White Whale may well astonish even confirmed Melville readers. 
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New Scrilner Books 


SEVEN CENTURIES OF VERSE 


(English and American—1250-1946) 


Selected and Edited 
by 
ARTHUR J. M. SMITH 
Michigan State College 


A representative selection of the best poems in the language, arranged 
chronologically, and illustrating the most important types and forms of poetry. 
Room has been found for important long poems, such as Chaucer’s Prologue 
and Nun’s Priest’s Tale, Spenser’s Epitahalamium, Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe, 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock, Blake’s Auguries of Innocence, Burns’ Tam O'Shanter, 
Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes, and Eliot’s Ash-Wednesday. 


Approximately 700 pp. Ready in May 


A LITTLE TREASURY OF 
MODERN POETRY 


Edited by 
OSCAR WILLIAMS 


College Edition 


“A rewarding selection of Twentieth Century Poetry....A LITTLE 
TREASURY performs with particular distinction what is perhaps the chief 
function of an anthology ....and that is to bring together little-known 
poems of high quality which the ordinary cultivated reader would not other- 
wise come upon.’”’—N.Y. Times 


672 pages $2.50 
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ORAL READING 


By Lionel G. Crocker and Louis M. Eich 


@ The authors have designed this new text as a cognate 
course to Public Speaking. Its purpose is to train students in 
oral communication, a part of speaking in public. To interpret 
the meaning of the printed page and to convey that meaning 
to others sums up the teachings of this book. 

The practice material is unusually varied and well selected. 
You will find passages from the Bible and from the writings of 
Winston Churchill. The standard classics are represented, as 
well as outstanding present-day writers. The appeal is as wide 
as the range of selections. The detailed and interesting instruc- 
tion on analyzing and interpreting, and the thoughtfully 
chosen practice material combine to give the training necessary 
to read aloud effectively, and to lead the student to form a 
discriminating taste and judgment of literature. 


DRILLBOOK FOR ENGLISH 


By Kenneth F. Gantz 


@ = This drillbook is designed for the regular freshman course. 
It deals with points on which the average freshman is weak, 
and those he usually has trouble in grasping. 


This drillbook is completely objective. Each drill can 
be scored rapidly and easily with the key. There 
are no alternative answers; no judgment is required 
in scoring any drill! 


The drills are arranged in logical order, proceeding from 
the easy to the complex. In addition, the items of each drill 
build up in difficulty. The sentences for correction were care- 
fully chosen from students’ writing. Without ever departing 
from standard English (or even appearing to do so) the book 
has a general flavor of student composition. It contains no 
words or phrases unusual in the writing of students. 


Send for your approval copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


New Highways in 
College Composition 


By HOMER A. WATT, OSCAR CARGILL, and WILLIAM CHARVAT 


75,000 copies in nine printings is the outstanding record of this book since 
its publication four years ago. This proven popularity is largely due to 
three basic principles on which it is based: 


First—It practices what it preaches. Excellent examples of the theories ex- 
pounded in the text are continually before the student, in the authors’ 
readable, clear style. 


Second—The reading selections have been carefully chosen for literary 
merit and for timeliness. They include the best work of eminent authors. 


Third—The emphasis is on the practicality of grammar. 


Presented as three books in one—Rhetoric, Reader, and Handbook—this 
volume provides a year’s program, detailed and carefully thought out. 
College List, $3.75 


Using Books and Libraries reviseo 
By ELLA V. ALDRICH 


All the student needs to know in order to use the library is contained in 
this 88 page manual. The format is simple and attractive. The style is 
brief and non-technical. Two-color typography is used to explain the card 
catalog. An important improvement of the Revision is the listing of new 
reference books. College List, $1.25 


Descriptive English Grammar 
By HOMER C. HOUSE and SUSAN E. HARMAN 


More than 300 diagrammatic illustrations simplify and clarify word clause 
relationships in this complete, concise grammar. The text is divided into 
two parts: Grammatical Form and Sentence Analysis. It is distinguished 
by clear treatment of the English verb system, and a simple, unequivocal 
style. College List, $2.75 
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We shall have ample stock of 
these attractive freshman texts 
for summer and fall classes 


ESSAYS FOR OUR TIME 


Edited by ARNO L. BADER and CARLTON F. WELLS 


Just published, Essays For Our Time is a distinctive collection for 
Freshman English, prepared by the same successful editorial 
team which produced two popular earlier books of freshman read- 
ings: Essays For Three Decades and Prose Patterns. Discussibility 
or arguability was a primary requisite in selecting the essays in the 
new volume. They are all challenging, all timely, significant, and 
well-written. Furthermore, they are all definitely on the freshman 
level. The categories represented are Thinking and Reading, 
Vocabulary and Language, Education, Literature and the Popular 
Arts, the American Scene, Society and Democracy, Science and 
Man, and War and Peace. 


560 pages Price $2.25 


PROBLEMS IN PROSE 


Revised Edition 
By PAUL HAINES 


“Mr. Haines’ book is remarkable for its very wide range in subject- 
matter, authorship, time and place. ... . It is refreshingly free from 
the Procrustean-bed principle that shapes most books of the kind. 
What is most interesting and praiseworthy is the extensive provi- 
sion for study. The editor has really ‘gone to town’ on this appa- 
ratus. I for one am delighted to find an editor who believes in 
genuinely searching analysis, in unsparing intellectual discipline, 
and who has the imagination and the understanding of the under- 
graduate mind to give his analysis the character of a good game. 
No student of normal capacity could emerge from a thorough use 
of this book without having developed a permanently profitable 
critical sense.” 


—G. R. MacMinn, California Institute of Technology 
321 pages Price $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16 
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Criticism in the Twentieth Century 
A Bird’ s-Eye View 


CLARENCE D. THORPE’ AND NORMAN E. NELSON? 


Crrticisu in England and America is 
just now a very lively form of literary 
art. It is virile, adventuresome, signifi- 
cant. It has never been taken more seri- 
ously, has not, one may say, ever taken 
itself more seriously, been more self- 
conscious, more convinced of its own in- 
dispensability. Its effects have been im- 
mense both in the creative field and in 
education, where it influences the inter- 
pretation of masterpieces and shapes at- 
titudes toward literature and life. If a 
student who had sat in college literature 
classes thirty or even twenty years ago 
could sit again in such classes today, he 
would, we believe, observe a considerable 
change: less attention to historical data 
and to external matters in general, more 
attention to literature itself, a closer 
study of the internal things of poems, 
plays, and novels—of diction and im- 
agery and connotations, of inner struc- 
ture and meaning, of intrinsic values. 
And part of this change could be traced, 
certainly, to shifts of emphasis and meth- 
ods in contemporary criticism. 

Criticism came into the twentieth cen- 


* Professor of English, University of Michigan. 
2 Associate professor of English, University of 
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tury in various broad streams, none of 
them wholly independent of the others, 
yet each bearing distinctive characteris- 
tics. Chief among these were scholarly 
historical-scientific criticism and the 
various forms and aspects of romantic 
theory. There were also the Arnoldian 
brand of humanism, itself partly ro- 
mantic, partly classical; psychological 
criticism, also with romantic affiliations; 
and Marxism and naturalistic material- 
ism, which were only beginning to take 
hold but were soon to assert themselves 
more strongly. 

Historical criticism has in general 
found its natural home in an academic 
atmosphere, though its modern formula- 
tion was elsewhere; and, so far as Eng- 
land and America are concerned, it may 
be regarded as an importation rather 
than as an indigenous growth, as a trans- 
plantation and adaptation of European 
thought and scholarship. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, Continental uni- 
versities had become the mecca for 
American and English students of litera- 
ture. Returning, they brought with them 
doctrines that had been developed in 
these universities on the basis of theories 
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originally advanced by such German 
romantics as Herder and Hegel and by 
such French positivists or biologically 
minded thinkers as Taine, Sainte-Beuve, 
and Brunetiére. Though these doctrines 
differed significantly among themselves, 
they all encouraged the interpretation of 
works of literature as organic expressions 
of national or individual genius, subject 
to the influences of temporal, racial, and 
social milieu, to be explained and evalu- 
ated, therefore, only through exhaustive 
study of every factor that could have had 
a part in their production. 

Most of the historical criticism of this 
century has been written under the in- 
fluence of such ideas. In its more moder- 
ate form it has had for its object the dis- 
covery of such external facts about 
genres, texts, works, and authors as 
would make for a better understanding 
of them. In its more extreme forms it has 
sought to subject every possible shred of 
evidence—social, economic, political, cli- 
matic, ethnological, biographical, do- 
mestic, psychological—to so-called “‘sci- 
entific’ examination, to the professed 
end of knowing the work and author 
better, but with the actual result, all too 
often, of making the facts and the proc- 
ess of getting them more prominent than 
the literature itself. In recent years there 
have been developments in both the 
moderate and more extreme approaches, 
the one characterized by a weakening of 
emphasis on external factual data in 
favor of renewed attention to literature 
as literature, the other marked by an in- 
tensification of the scientific emphasis. 
Our concern just here is with the latter. 

It is only natural that literary criti- 
cism, like other human disciplines, should 
have been pervasively affected in our 
time by the tremendous expansion of 
science, especially in psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and anthropology, but even in biol- 
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ogy and physics. The critical mind has 
been highly responsive to discoveries and 
speculations in these fields; and many 
critics have attached themselves to a 
scientific rather than a philosophical, in- 
tuitional, or mystical base; some have 
announced themselves as pragmatists, 
accepting the scientific method, some- 
what broadened, as their only guide to 
value; and some have sworn allegiance to 
the new gospel of semanticism or semasi- 
ology or unified science: “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was 
God.” In all this, contemporary critics 
have been merely following, with a re- 
newed vigor gathered from recent re- 
markable extensions in scientific study 
and social theory, the nineteenth-century 
tendency to study literature based on 
analogies with natural history and on 
manifestations of an evolving social, po- 
litical, and religious order. 

The general trend toward relating crit- 
icism to social and scientific develop- 
ments has been strengthened and has 
been given new directions by a number 
of potent factors: by the anthropological 
doctrines of cultural relativity and by the 
sociological theory of knowledge, both of 
which reduce all expressions of the hu- 
man spirit to the level of determined 
phenomena; by behaviorism in psychol- 
ogy, which assigns the experience of art 
to a variously conditioned nervous re- 
sponse conceived almost mechanically, 
the value of the experience being deter- 
mined quantitatively only; by various 
doctrines of psychoanalysis which view 
the art object as a means of revealing the 
soul-state of the artist or as therapy for 
the spectator’s neurosis; and by posi- 
tivistic philosophies which bear the clear 
stamp of their scientific antecedents. It 
may be remarked that in these days lit- 
erary critics who are determined to be 
scientific have more resources and ma- 
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chinery at their disposal than ever be- 
fore. 

ince literary critics have rarely been 
equipped to discriminate the wheat from 
the chaff in scientific publications and 
since, moreover, they have often been 
rather precipitate in transferring scien- 
tific concepts to the quite different field 
of the arts, there has resulted from this 
scientism no little confusion and error. 
The theory of relativity itself has been 
used irresponsibly to support anarchy in 
the realm of values. The pragmatists, in 
particular, have raised in a new and 
challenging form the perennial issue of 
all critical thought as to whether there 
can be criteria of value that are valid be- 
yond the individual or the age, that are 
not so relative as to be meaningless. 
Adopting what they conceive to be the 
scientific method in place of a meta- 
physics and an epistemology, the prag- 
matists and positivists have asserted 
that values can be determined by the 
scientific method and by that method 
alone. Sometimes they interpret scien- 
tific method narrowly, as when I. A. 
Richards attempts a quantitative theory 
of value; sometimes the meaning of 
scientific method is extended to include 
all critical ‘‘objective”’ thinking, a proc- 
ess that went on in greater or less purity 
for many centuries before modern science 
developed. It is true that the pragmatists 
have been from the first compelled to as- 
sume standards without acknowledging 
or definitely formulating them—have, 
indeed, become more and more open in 
admitting the necessity for objective 
bases of values. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that pragmatism has, on the whole, 
been an influence toward relativity in 
criticism. 

It would be ungrateful, however, not 
to acknowledge that there is wheat amid 
the tares being cultivated on these bor- 


derlands of science. Richards and Dewey 
have shown that the aesthetic activity is 
not an isolated activity of a special fac- 
ulty of the soul, that art is for man’s 
sake, not for art’s own sake; and both 
have made attempts to distinguish the 
qualities of the art experience and its 
characteristic values. Richards and other 
psychological critics have directed atten- 
tion to the rhythm, imagery, and emo- 
tional content of poetry and have em- 
phasized the interrelation of these with 
the thought. Terms such as “empathy,” 
“eidetic’ and “noneidetic” imagery, 
“Gestalt,” “synesthesia” and “coenes- 
thesia,’ “dynamics,” “configuration,” 
and “pattern” have been introduced and 
widely used—sometimes misused—for 
more explicit definition of aesthetic qual- 
ity. Psychoanalysis, offering a naturalis- 
tic means of enriching the interpretation 
of poetic experience, though widely 
abused, has produced some very valuable 
interpretative criticism, especially of 
modern works. 

Anthropological studies of primitive 
language and primitive poetry have also 
been adapted, with more or less accura- 
cy, to the interpretation and evaluation 
of poetry in civilization. And critics have 
drawn from Marx, Pareto, or Sorokin 
sociological methods of relating poetry 
and other arts to the total environment. 
Mistaken as these particular methods 
may be, if taken too seriously as a sole 
means to approach literature, they do, 
when employed by a first-rate critical 
mind, throw some light upon the nature 
and function of art in the total context of 
men’s lives. Thus, the abler Marxians are 
aware that dialectical materialism is as 
much opposed to pragmatism and rela- 
tivism as to idealism and that Marx him- 
self venerated Shakespeare and the 
Greeks and admired Balzac, the Catholic 
Royalist. Consequently, they reject the 
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concept of the writer as representative 
only of his own limited time, place, and 
class and endow him with the capacity 
and responsibility mentally to rise above 
the conditioning of his environment and 
to depict the life of his time as it objec- 
tively is, portraying sympathetically, of 
course, whatever forces of democracy are 
in his age forging their way toward the 
dim goal of international communism. 
This large view may be narrowed at 
times by political pressure; nevertheless, 
it is an encouraging sign of the breadth 
that may be achieved within the limits of 
an ideology. Even the semanticists have 
been of some benefit to literary critics. 
Attention to the semantic problem has 
at least enabled critics to realize that the 
meaning of a word within a poem is in 
part an individual meaning determined 
by the context, that, consequently, the 
experience communicated by the poem is 
to some degree individual and non- 
repeatable. 

Romanticism, strongly fortified by 
three generations of acceptance and tem- 
porarily reinforced by such modifica- 
tions, not all of them to the good, as the 
extreme impressionism of the France- 
Wilde-Beardsley school, the Paterian- 
aesthetic approach, the antirationalistic 
tendencies of such Continental thinkers 
as Nietzsche, Bergson, and Bremond and 
the lately born Crocean _historical- 
expressionistic theory, was the dominat- 
ing force in critical activities at the be- 
ginning of the century. Even the widely 
prevalent and influential scholarly criti- 
cism had received its impetus and direc- 
tion from romantic sources, and so-called 
“scientific” criticism was largely psycho- 
logical, often bearing the impress of 
Coleridge’s methods of research into the 
ways of the poet’s mind and the sources 
of appeal in art. 

Impressionism, aestheticism, and ex- 
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pressionism are not too easy to distin- 
guish from each other, are, indeed, often 
confused. Aesthetic and impressionistic 
criticism, in particular, are frequently 
identified. An actual distinction between 
them does exist, however, the more read- 
ily seen when we prefix “Paterian’”’ to 
“aesthetic.” By ‘‘aesthetic criticism” 
Pater had in mind a process of analysis 
the end of which was to achieve through 
a close examination of the art object an 
understanding of the unique artistic 
(aesthetic) qualities of the painting, po- 
em, or play in question. Just as an as- 
sayer analyzes a piece of ore-bearing 
rock to determine what and how much 
precious metal it contains, the aesthetic 
critic studies a piece of literature that he 
may learn as accurately as may be its 
precise artistic content and hence be in 
position to judge its artistic value. More- 
over, the Paterian critic so associates 
aesthetic quality with ethical and reli- 
gious concepts that his total evaluation 
implies for art the dignity and signifi- 
cance of the universal and permanent. 

The true impressionist does nothing of 
the kind. His method is to read the work 
and to observe what effect it has on him. 
He then records his impressions. That is 
the primary job of a critic: “‘to record the 
adventures of the soul among master- 
pieces,”’ as France picturesquely puts it. 

The impressionist may or may not be 
judicial in the sense that he passes judg- 
ments of value. But if he is judicial, he 
presumably uses standards that, while 
true for him, make no pretense to uni- 
versal validity. He, therefore, stands in 
opposition to all critics, of whatever pe- 
riod, classic, neo-classic, or romantic, 
who assume permanent standards and 
principles upon which all men may agree. 
And he parts company with the historical 
critics on the issue of a necessary rela- 
tionship between the work of art and its 
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social milieu: He does not always deny 
the social and historical significance of 
art; he simply does not regard this ele- 
ment as pertinent. His primary concern 
is with the work and himself. 

In respects closely allied to the aes- 
thetic and impressionist approach is that 
of creative or expressionist criticism. The 
two names that first come to mind here 
are Benedetto Croce and J. E. Spingarn, 
for Croce is responsible for the term “‘ex- 
pressionism” and Spingarn for “creative 
criticism.” 

Expressionism has affinities with im- 
pressionism to the extent that in both the 
participation of the reader is of high im- 
portance. It differs from impressionism 
in that, whereas the impressionist makes 
no claim to knowing or caring what went 
on in the mind of the artist before or at 
the time the work was produced, the 
expressionist insists that criticism is es- 
sentially a process of recapturing the to- 
tal experience of the author at the mo- 
ment of creation. Art itself, he believes, 
is a matter of expression: first, the intui- 
tion within the artist’s mind of the real- 
ity it is experiencing; second, a projection 
in objective form of this reality, the step 
through which the mind actually real- 
izes what it had to express, its original 
intuition. The critic’s role is to repossess, 
through imaginative participation in the 
original experience, what art has thus 
expressed. His method is that of history 
and taste. 

To Croce, criticism must be historical. 
Historical interpretation, he explains, 
labors “to reintegrate in us the psycho- 
logical conditions that have changed in 
the course of history. It revives the 
dead, completes the fragmentary, and 
enables us to see a work of art... . asits 
author saw it in the moment of produc- 
tion.”’ Thus, criticism makes all art con- 
temporary. But Croce distinguishes 
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sharply between historical study which 
ends with mere facts and that which 
unites with taste to produce critical in- 
terpretation. The collector of factual 
data is useful, but historical research can 
never alone bring a work of art “to birth 
in our spirit and place us in a position to 
judge it’; for this we must presuppose 
“taste, that is to say, an alert and culti- 
vated imagination,” says Croce. In the 
end the critic’s function is to produce 
“artistic and literary history,’’ which he 
defines as “a historical work of art 
founded upon one or more works of art.” 

Following Croce in his basic theory of 
criticism as expression, Spingarn evolved 
the idea of creative criticism. Even more 
specifically than Croce, who had de- 
nounced Brunetiére’s notion of “evolu- 
tion of kinds” as a “superstition,” he re- 
jects the positivistic approach as irrele- 
vant and hostile to true criticism. “We 
have done with the genres, or literary 
kinds!’ he exclaims. He also rejects 
classical rules, and he wages continued 
battle against contemporary neo-human- 
ists. The important thing about artists is 
that “they express themselves,” and the 
critic’s job is not to seek conformity to 
preconceived and arbitrary standards 
but to discover the aim of the work of art 
and then to find how successfully that 
aim has been fulfilled. His question 
about a poem must be, “What has the 
poet tried to do, and how has he fulfilled 
his intentions?”’ The critic must never 
forget that “the poet’s intentions must 
be judged at the moment of the creative 
act, as mirrored in the work of art itself.”’ 

There can be little question of the 
great influence of the Crocean theories 
and their sea changes on recent critical 
thought and practice. At their worst they 
have had a perverse tendency to drift 
into impressionism, subjectivity, exag- 
gerated tolerance, a negligence of stand- 
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ards. Croce and Spingarn both hold for 
judgments of value in criticism, but both 
have been too easily read as champions 
of the idea that, since experience is the 
important thing in art, one experience is 
as good as another: What then becomes 
of standards and values? At its best the 
Crocean-Spingarn criticism has meant a 
release from constraining fetishes, with 
the consequent broadened freedom for 
both artist and critic requisite to the full 
exercise of individual talent in new artis- 
tic modes. It has also meant a diminution 
of emphasis on facts for their own sake 
and, coincident with this, a renewed at- 
tention to the work of art itself. In this 
last respect, the expressionist line of de- 
velopment has in the last two decades 
merged with that wing of historical- 
scientific criticism which has made the 
poem itself the center of critical study. 

Psychological criticism may be broad- 
ly defined as a mode in which the centers 
of interest are three: first, the creative 
process as it is related to imagination and 
genius and to the ascertainable experi- 
ence of the artist; second, the effects of 
the work of art on the observer or reader; 
and, third, the work itself as the medium 
between the creator and the receiver. 
The art work is important to the critic, 
then, for what it reveals of the intention, 
the experience, and the artistic power of 
the author and for the characteristics 
through which it is able to produce given 
results. 

The psychological approach is as old 
as Greek criticism; but in England it re- 
ceived decisive impulse in Hobbes and 
after a century and a half of development 
came to a climactic point in Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. Since the romantic pe- 
riod perhaps no mode of criticism has 
been more prevalent, and traces of it are 
to be found in virtually all modern criti- 
cal writing. But in our time the method 
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has been given new directions by Rich- 
ards and the Freudians. Richards, direct- 
ly influenced by the new psychology but 
also drawing heavily from Coleridge, at- 
tempted to replace current impression- 
ism and relativity by specific standards 
erected on a principle of the right effects 
to be conveyed by poetry and the rela- 
tion between the semantical qualities of 
words in the poem and these effects; and 
in this he has been widely followed. 

Freudian criticism has something in 
common with earlier psychological-bio- 
graphical approaches; but it goes far 
beyond them in its researches into the 
hidden complexities of inner motivations 
and conflicts and sublimations having 
their springs in sex and other basic hu- 
man instincts. More recently, Jung’s the- 
ory of art as an expression of the deeper 
substratum of racial instinct in the artist 
and as an unconscious attempt to restore 
balance in each generation by bringing 
to the surface the concepts and ideals of 
which the time stands in greatest need 
has been gaining in prominence. Perhaps 
no kind of criticism has been subject to 
more abuse than the Freudian in the 
hands of ill-informed or wrongheaded 
disciples. But it has also been a positive, 
generative influence, opening to some of 
our writers, it would seem, a new world 
for the exploration and understanding of 
art and life. To critics like Kenneth 
Burke, Edmund Wilson, Virginia Woolf, 
and Herbert Read, it has furnished in- 
dispensable clues for illuminating the ob- 
jects of their study. One of the develop- 
ments in this approach is the tendency 
to derive from Freud ideas of therapeutic 
values for the individual and from Jung 
therapeutic values for society in general. 
The theory of art as a therapeutic agency 
is not, of course, new; but it has been 
given a new significance by studies in 
modern psychology. 
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For a full generation, now, our literary 
history has been marked by spirited, 
sometimes explosive, attacks upon the 
strongly intrenched position held by ro- 
mantic critical theory at the beginning of 
the century. Actually, these attacks be- 
gan earlier, at first as sporadic episodes 


in the forward movement of naturalism ; 
in drama and fiction’ and then, from 


about 1goo on, from another quarter as 
vigorous expression of opposition to the 
impressionism and aestheticism inher- 
ited from Anatole France and Oscar 
Wilde. Later came the vigorous thrusts 
at Crocean expressionism, and its deriva- 
tive creative criticism, and after that the 
main assault all along the line by the 
humanists, by the Marxists and natural- 
istic determinists, by the “new critics” in 
general and the southern school in par- 
ticular. 

Among the most uncompromising 
critics of romanticism were the neo- 
humanists, who may be glanced at here 
as an exemplification of anti-romantic 
tendency. Neo-humanism stemmed more 
immediately from Arnold, but as it de- 
veloped in the hands of P. E. More and 
Irving Babbitt, it drew from sources as 
widely separated as the Aristotelian 
ethic and the oriental religions, finding 
authority and sustenance wherever doc- 
trines of moderation, the dignity of the 
human will, a sense of permanent values, 
a perception of a dualistic order of ex- 
istence were upheld, and maintaining 
steady opposition to intemperance, ma- 
terialistic determinism, relativism or 
nihilism, mystical monism, or any other 
ism that failed to see that man and thing 
are forever twain. The humanists were 
controversial, attacking the romantics 
and romanticism, the historical critics, 
and the Croceans alike, sometimes con- 
demning with only scant reading of their 
authors, often forsaking the Arnoldian 


example of sweet reasonableness for a 
harsh militancy that inevitably drew 
heavy retaliatory fire upon their heads. 
Because their effort was so exclusively 
ethical, they have sometimes been denied 
any place at all as literary critics. Even 
so, they became a force toward arousing 
America—and England, too—from criti- 
cal complacency to realization of the 
need for ever fresh examination of litera- 
ture and of the standards by which it is 
to be judged. 

It is testimony to the vitality of the 
romantic tradition that it has been able 
to survive detraction, to remain a great 
permeating influence in both professional 
and academic criticism, and, finally, 
combining with more modern ap- 
proaches, to emerge as a so-called “neo- 
romanticism.’ Neo-romantic is a term 
that may most accurately be applied to 
those writers of recent years who have 
shown marked allegiance to the prin- 
ciples of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley or who have in a distinctive 
way exemplified romantic modes of 
mind and practice. C. S. Lewis may be 
named as a fair representative of the 
first, W. B. Yeats as a supreme example 
of the second. 

Yeats himself does not actually go 
back to the English romantic period for 
model or inspiration. He stands, rather, 
for a rebirth, roughly synchronous with 
the Celtic revival, of the generic roman- 
tic spirit. This appears in his ever eager 
search for the verities of existence, both 
the seen and the unseen, in his hospital- 
ity to experience of every sort, including 
the mystical, and in his faith in intuitive 
imagination. United with this, he dis- 
plays a healthy balancing intellectualism 
which further aligns him with the ro- 
manticists. Like them, too, he has a con- 
siderable genius for integration. He is a 
receptacle and an interpreter of the tra- 
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ditions and mystical spirit of ancient 
Ireland, but he also draws into the rich 
web of his intellectual and imaginative 
equipment pantheistic and other ele- 
ments from India, symbolism from 
France, much of the best from modern 
European and British cultures. 

C. S. Lewis is in more nearly lineal 
descent from the early nineteenth-cen- 
tury romantics. He is opposed to scien- 
tism in art and criticism and to all deter- 
ministic views; he asserts the value and 
integrity of the emotions and the im- 
agination; and he holds firmly to the 
idealistic and Christian traditions. He 
takes up arms on occasion in defense of 
Shelley, who has become the special tar- 
get of anti-romantic critics, and proceeds 
in general to an effective rehabilitation of 
the greats of the romantic period. Like 
some of the others who may be classed as 
neo-romantics (Herbert Read, J. L. 
Lowes, J. M. Murry, and J. Wilson 
Knight), Lewis is not merely repeating 
old doctrine. His rehabilitations are not 
empty reassertions but are fresh conclu- 
sions drawn in the light of re-examina- 
tions of the old ideas and the favorite 
authors and made in keen awareness of 
what has been going on in modern criti- 
cism. 

The new critics, Eliot, Burke, Ran- 
som, Tate, Blackmur, must, in any fair 
survey of twentieth-century criticism, 
share their honors with the other schools 
to whom they owe so much. Their acute 
sensitivity was surely heralded by the 
impressionists, and their insistence on 
the autonomy of art owes something to 
Pater and /’art pour l'art. Their interest 
in the sensibility which characterizes a 
poet and his age reflects the influence of 
historical criticism and Crocean expres- 
sionism. They have a confessed debt to 
Richards’ psychological criticism and 
through him to Coleridge. They openly 
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embrace Freud or Jung. Even the ‘“‘re- 
actionary”’ neo-classicism which seems to 
be their dominant trait was largely antic- 
ipated by the neo-humanists. Like the 
humanists, the new critics are alarmed 
by the spiritual degeneracy of the mod- 
ern world, by the undue prestige and 
power of science, by the lax surrender to 
“romantic” impulses or to naturalistic 
“drives,” by the spread of materialistic 
or pragmatic philosophies. 

At the same time the new critics are a 
far cry from any one of the schools by 
whom they may have been influenced. 
Perhaps we can illustrate their quality 
by a brief consideration of Eliot, whose 
essay “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent” inaugurated the new criticism. 
Eliot began as a disciple of Babbitt and 
has continued to uphold tradition and 
objective standards against romanticists, 
naturalists, andimpressionists. But Eliot, 
being more complex than consistent, was 
also deeply attracted by the subtleties of 
French symbolism and by the auto- 
cratic impressionism of Remy de Gour- 
mont. His warfare with the romanticists 
proceeds in the French manner on stylis- 
tic grounds, with less than Babbitt’s em- 
phasis on ethos. He recognized in the 
French symbolists and in the English 
metaphysical poets the synthesis of sen- 
suality and austerity, of guilt and piety, 
which might enable a complex youth of 
the twentieth century to be at once 
shockingly modern and arrestingly re- 
actionary. 

Naturally, this complexity of Eliot’s 
critical thought, together with his origi- 
nality as a poet, gave his urbane voice an 
authority among youthful littérateurs 
that Babbitt’s thunder could never 
equal. More than any other writer of this 
century he has impressed his views upon 
our contemporary criticism. The task of 
the critic, Eliot holds, is the elucidation 
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of the work of art and the correction of 
taste. As means to these ends he pro- 
poses the analysis of the poem and com- 
parison with other poems, especially 
with other poems in the same tradition. 
Eliot is a classicist in his appeal to a cul- 
tural, even a national, tradition; the po- 
em is to be judged not as an expression of 
the poet’s individual nature but as 
transcending that individuality, as con- 
tinuing a great tradition yet adding 
something new to it, for tradition is not 
static: Each age has its own “sensibil- 
ity,”’ a term which Eliot has used to sug- 
gest the complex orientation of ideas, 
attitudes, and responses characteristic of 
a given culture. The successful integra- 
tion of a culture is reflected in the ‘“‘uni- 
fied sensibility” of its poetry. The poet is 
also entitled to a sensibility, a way of 
thinking and feeling as a poet, which is 
not to be confused with his personality in 
private life. It is the critic’s function to 
isolate and to evaluate the sensibility of 
the poet and of his age, not to seek the 
public or private conditions that account 
for that sensibility or to interpret the 
poetry in terms of those conditions. In 
this way Eliot threw heavy emphasis 
upon the study of literature as literature 
and not as a register of changing eco- 
nomic or social conditions. 

In his early essays Eliot had greatly 
minimized the moral or intellectual effect 
of the poem upon the reader or upon the 
age; he then held and still holds that the 
work of art may be an end in itself and is 
not required to teach or to improve. 
However, Eliot from 1928 on has shown 
more concern over the intellectual and 
spiritual import of poetry: His religious 
orthodoxy and cultural conservatism 
have induced him to place Dante higher 
than Shakespeare, and Racine above 
Sophocles, although his defense of Joyce 
and D. H. Lawrence as serious and im- 
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proving writers shows that Eliot has not 
departed essentially from his youthful 
veneration for Baudelaire. 

The young critics who followed Eliot 
in England and America owe in part to 
him their superiority in intelligence over 
the loose impressionists and in sensi- 
tivity over the conservative moralists 
whom they replaced. Their rigorous 
scrutiny of the text, meticulous regard 
for detail and discernment of structure, 
have exposed them to the charge of being 
formalists or aesthetics, or even intel- 
lectualists, but these charges are not gen- 
erally sustained by the evidence; Ed- 
mund Wilson, Kenneth Burke, and John 
Crowe Ransom, each in his own way, 
attempt to synthesize the artistic form of 
a poem and its cognitive, ethical, or so- 
cial content. Wilson, whose Axel’s Castle 
may well be the best volume of criticism 
yet produced in America, has combined 
historical and sociological techniques 
with keen aesthetic discrimination and 
an appeal to standards of value set above 
the individual or the age. Burke’s theory 
of art as symbolic action implies power- 
ful though indirect influence of the im- 
aginative experience in art upon the 
mind and lives of men. Ransom proposes 
a new theory of poetry as a special kind 
of cognition, differing from and superior 
to science. Whereas science can offer us 
only abstractions and imperils our souls 
by leading us to live in a world con- 
structed of theoretical and technological 
abstractions, art brings us the world’s 
body, the image of the concrete reality in 
all its fulness and meaningfulness. This 
is a strong claim, perhaps greater than 
art can bear; it is certainly far removed 
from formalism. 

We should not leave the new critics 
without notice of the neo-Aristotelians 
who do not accept fellowship with the 
new critics, nor with the neo-Thomists, 
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though they are lumped by outsiders 
with both. Under the influence of R. S. 
Crane at Chicago they have called for 
and practiced a criticism based on the 
inductive method of analyzing individual 
poems to discover in each the intricate 
relationships of metrical, imaginal, and 
ideational parts which make the poem an 
integral whole. They reject the precon- 
ceptions, whether of Coleridge or of the 
new critics, that a poem must have this 
or that quality or combination of quali- 
ties and are attempting to erect a poetic 
of the lyric and of the novel that will 
stand beside Aristotle’s inductive study 
of tragedy. Hostile critics might point 
to the Aristotelian principle of unity 
through form as a preconception, but the 
neo-Aristotelians do well to reject the 
babel of modern critical tongues that 
identify poetry with empathy or with 
cognition or with expression or with 
metaphor or with irony and to revive 
Aristotle’s conception of form as a perva- 
sive ordering or integration of all aspects 
of the poem. 

Like neo-Aristotelianism, neo-Tho- 
mism may be regarded as another call to 
order in the face of impending relativism. 
But its position has been a moderate one, 
serving essentially as a mediating influ- 
ence between extremes. Thus, though 
tradition, ethical content, and reason 
and will are upheld by the neo-Thomists, 
their theory is relieved from the severity 
of the neo-humanists by mitigating al- 
lowances for sensuous delight and those 
emotional and imaginative elements that 
contribute to well-rounded aesthetic en- 
joyment. Standing again in the middle, 
between extreme subjectivism and its 
opposite, the Maritain group reject views 
that beauty exists wholly in the mind or 
wholly in the object, holding rather that 
beauty exists both in the mind and in the 


environment and that the “‘attributes of 
extramental reality constitute the proper 
origin of the perceptive enjoyment of the 
subjects.” Throughout, the Thomist 
stand is the moderate stand. Art has for 
its end to aid man in securing a proper 
equipoise among his faculties and 
powers. It is properly rational and must 
rise above license and mere sentiment, 
but it must also express, and appeal to, 
the whole man: “‘to his sensible as well as 
to his rational nature, to mind and 
senses, to intellect and will”; it affects 
“not only his mental dispositions but his 
sensibilities.” The Thomists are, there- 
fore, on the side of Coleridge in believing 
that art is of the whole man for the whole 
man; they also belong with Kant e¢ ai. in 
their demand for disinterestedness in art; 
and they give comfort to the new 
critics in supporting their position that 
art is distinct from science and that the 
aesthetic experience is a way of knowing 
different from the scientific way. 

From the complexity and diversity of 
modern criticism, what has emerged or 
is emerging in the way either of central 
trend or of integrated view? Admittedly, 
there is as yet no integration; perhaps, 
however, we can begin to observe trends. 
Some twenty-five years ago, Louis Caza- 
mian, lecturing at the Rice Institute, 
pointed out what he believed to be the 
right relationship between historical 
scholarship and aesthetic appreciation 
and evaluation. Criticism, he said, is a 
synthetic activity the aim of which is to 
“seize from the inside the complex of 
emotions and ideas that lies at the core 
of the work, and from which it origi- 
nated. This is not merely to divine a pur- 
pose ...., it is to possess oneself of the 
purpose in an accomplished reality.” 
To such an end historical—and he might 
have said scientific—studies have a defi- 
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nite function, but an instrumental one 
only: They supply objective facts that 
may be welded with “subjective data” 
gathered through a close reading of the 
text into a central intuition of the sub- 
stance of the work itself. Proof of ad- 
vance toward this ideal in literary studies 
in our universities was furnished at the 
last meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America, where at one ses- 
sion a medieval lyric was analyzed for its 
aesthetic qualities; at another, problems 
of aesthetic criticism in the medieval 
field were considered; and at still an- 
other—very  significantly—the entire 
program on Shakespeare was devoted to 
problems of imagery and meanings in 
plays and poems. So far as such events 
are signs of a trend, credit may go first to 
the new critics and the neo-Aristotelians, 
then to the psychological critics, the neo- 
romantics, and the moderate wing of the 
historical critics in continued new em- 
phasis on works rather than on facts 
about works. 

A main obstacle to integration in 
modern criticism has been a certain ex- 
clusiveness in some quarters, a tendency 


to limit the boundaries of good literature 
and to deny validity to literary theories 
that do not fall within the right pre- 
scriptions. When integration comes—if 
it is to come at all—it must be, we ven- 
ture to say, through the route of dis- 
criminating eclecticism and more hos- 
pitality to the ideas of others. Some 
critic or critics must see the good in 
varied theories, past and present, and 
find a way to bring the best of these into 
some sort of unity. Progress in this direc- 
tion is even now observable. There are, 
for example, more points of contact be- 
tween the new critics and Coleridge than 
is generally realized. And some of these 
critics are frankly acknowledging debts 
to Coleridge, both in general ideas and in 
critical approach. On the other hand, 
younger academic men are more and 
more utilizing the methods of the new 
critics as a modification of historical 
studies; and all parties make more or less 
use of the psychological mode. Such are 
the ways of rapprochement in fields of 
apparent incompatibility and hostility; 
and they may well presage the reconcilia- 
tion essential to integration. 


A Reading of ‘Fathers and Sons” 


ROYAL A. GETTMANN’ 


M ANY readers of Fathers and Sons have 
been disappointed in it because they 
have read it as a social document. They 
have complained that the novel does not 
supply a decisive answer to a national 
problem or that it is thin as a description 
of the Russian scene or that it is an in- 
complete and biased account of the con- 
flict between two generations. For ex- 
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ample, one of the best writers on Turge- 
nev finds fault with Fathers and Sons be- 
cause it does not show Bazarov ‘“‘in the 
urban setting in which a man of his type 
was more likely to be found, rather than 
against the manorial background with 
its lax, gracious, somnolent atmos- 
phere.” The misreading of Fathers and 
Sons results from the common and mis- 
chievous assumption that, when we have 
described the subject matter of a novel, 
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we have discovered the theme and mean- 
ing of it. It is this kind of reading that 
makes The Scarlet Letter a novel ‘‘about 
Puritan New England and The Heart of 
Darkness a story “‘about” the Congo. 

Although Fathers and Sons deals with 
Russia during the age of reform and with 
the impact of the new scientific thought 
upon the older generation, Turgenev’s 
central aim is to show Bazarov’s inner 
struggles, the dichotomy between his 
consciously held premises and the actual 
experiences which life thrusts upon him 
as a private individual. In the first part 
of the novel Bazarov, busy with his frogs 
and dissecting instruments, is self-con- 
fident and single-minded. He knows the 
answers to the important questions, and 
he denies the validity of any other ques- 
tions. In an early chapter he states his 
answer to the problem of love: “And 
what stuff it all is, about these mysteri- 
ous relations between a man and woman? 
We physiologists know what these rela- 
tions are. You study the anatomy of the 
eye; where does the enigmatical glance 
you talk about come in there? That’s all 
romantic, nonsensical, aesthetic rot. We 
had much better go and look at the 
beetle.’’ Bazarov is equally sure of his 
simple answer to the problems of society 
and the question of good and evil: “All 
people are like one another, in soul as in 
body. .... People are like trees in a 
forest. .... We know approximately 
what physical diseases come from; moral 
diseases come from bad education, from 
all the nonsense people’s heads are 
stuffed with from childhood up... . re- 
form society, and there will be no dis- 
eases ....in a proper organization of 
society, it will be absolutely the same 
whether a man is stupid or clever, wicked 
or good.”’ This is the Bazarov of the first 
third of the novel and, incidentally, the 
Bazarov who seems to be fixed in the 
minds of readers. 
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After the speech just quoted, Turge- 
nev puts Bazarov’s self-certainty to a 
number of tests. The first of these is the 
problem of happiness. When Anna 
Sergyevna first declares that she is 
unhappy, Bazarov uncomprehendingly 
asks: ‘ You are in good health, independ- 
ent, rich; what more would you have?”’ 
But in further conversation on the sub- 
ject Anna insists upon her despondency, 
and Bazarov is compelled to admit the 
fact of unhappiness, even though he 
cannot account for it. Turgenev’s mean- 
ing in this episode reminds one of the 
crisis in John Stuart Mill’s mental his- 
tory, which came to a head when he 
asked himself whether he would be joyful 
and happy if all his social and political 
hopes were realized. ‘An irrepressible 
self-consciousness answered ‘No.’” In 
short both Bazarov and Mill were bound 
to admit that the problem of personal 
unhappiness could not be wholly man- 
aged in terms of legislation, causal rela- 
tionships, and reason. 

Bazarov’s next shock comes from his 
falling in love. After his first meeting 
with Anna he had said: “What a mag- 
nificent body; shouldn’t I like to see it 
on the dissecting-table.’’ He originally 
intended to try to possess her physically; 
if he failed, he would simply turn his 
back on her. But this simple plan does 
not work out in his actual experience; 
after failing to ‘“‘gain his ends” with 
Anna, he is unable to dismiss her from 
his mind. In her presence he manages to 
maintain his old scorn of chivalrous sen- 
timents, but when he is alone he curses 
himself because he has to admit the fact 
that he is in love, not with woman-in- 
general but with Anna Sergyevna. 

Bazarov is next confronted by an in- 
explicable experience of personal honor 
and valor. This comes out in his accept- 
ance of Pavel’s challenge to a duel. It 
must be admitted that the meaning of 
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this episode is almost obscured by 
Turgenev’s excessive use of irony and 
ridicule which, as Henry James pointed 
out in his first essay on Turgenev, is 
sometimes laid on too heavily. But un- 
derneath the caricature is this point: in 
theory Bazarov thinks that dueling is 
absurd, and the circumstances of this 
duel make it absolutely unreasonable. 
Yet, confronted by Pavel’s challenge, he 
recognizes the courage and the sense of 
personal honor involved, and he accepts 
what the Bazarov of the early chapters 
would have contemptuously dismissed as 
archaic nonsense. And having agreed to 
the duel, he is perplexed by his action. 

Another point at which Bazarov’s 
premises crack is the problem of prog- 
ress. From the very outset Bazarov is 
doubtful about progress. He remarks the 
fact that there is an English washbowl, a 
symbol of progress, in his room but that 
the door will not fasten. He ridicules 
Piotr, the house serf who has attained 
the veneer of contemporary culture. 
When Vassily Ivanovitch, hoping to 
please his intellectual son, brings up the 
subject of the emancipation of the serfs, 
Bazarov replies: “ Yesterday I was walk- 
ing under the fence, and I heard the 
peasant boys here, instead of some old 
ballad, bawling a street song. That’s 
what progress is.” And when Arkady 
points to the cleanliness of the bailiff 
Philip’s cottage, Bazarov objects: “ Why, 
suppose he does live in a clean house, 
while the nettles are growing out of me— 
well what do I gain by it?” In sum, 
Bazarov believes that general progress— 
i.e., progress accomplished through legal 
reforms, public education, and the for- 
mulation of scientific laws—does not 
_ touch certain areas of life and does not 
answer his personal problems. Piotr 
plasters his streaky hair with grease and 
moves about with the civility of the 
“new, improved generation,” but his 
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character is not improved. Madame 
Kukshin reads Kislyakov on the woman 
question, and she has ideas about phys- 
iology and embryology, but this progres- 
sive information has not made her 
capable of honesty and love. 

On the question of death Bazarov is 
uncertain. It had never entered into the 
plans of the early Bazarov, who had 
thought: “I wouldn’t die, why should I, 
there were problems to solve, and I was 
a giant.’’ Now he sees that he must face 
death and face it alone, and all he can 
say is that he will try to die “‘decently.” 
Shortly before his death he agrees to his 
father’s request that the last rites of the 
church be performed, but ‘‘ when the holy 
oil touched his breast, one eye opened, 
and it seemed as though at the sight of 
the priest . . . . something like a shudder 
of horror passed over the death-stricken 
face.”” Confronted with the problems of 
death, love, progress, and happiness, 
Bazarov is honest with himself and ad- 
mits that scientific materialism does not 
provide him with anything to lean upon. 
He cannot arrive at a teleological ex- 
planation, yet he sees that his earlier 
premises and attitude cut him off from or 
render meaningless some of the great 
experiences of life. 

This reading of Fathers and Sons is 
borne out, I think, by the structure and 
the narrative technique. The novel is 
thinly populated, with less than a dozen 
individualized characters, and it covers a 
period of about three seasons. Structural- 
ly it is arranged in five acts, each of 
which concludes with our attention fo- 
cused upon Bazarov. Act I ends with his 
departure from Kirsanovs after the argu- 
ment with Pavel; Act II, with his an- 
guished revelation of his love for Anna; 
Act III, with his leaving the home of his 
parents; Act IV, with the duel; and Act 
V, with the deathbed scene. 
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Finally, this interpretation of the 
novel squares with Turgenev’s experi- 
ence, for Bazarov’s perplexities are a re- 
flection of Turgenev’s troubled spirit. 
He once declared that his attitude to- 
ward life was identical with that which 
Belinsky expressed in his celebrated 
letter to Gogol—a hostility toward 
Eastern Orthodoxy and a faith in reason. 
With respect to political and social prob- 
lems Turgenev tried to maintain a faith 
in a limited monarchy, parliamentary 
government, the gradual enlightenment 
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of the masses, and the benevolence of a 
cultivated minority. But these beliefs 
were too sandy a foundation to carry the 
load of his life. Turgenev’s doubts are 
revealed in the following extracts from 
letters written about the same time: 
“‘ Atom though I am, I am my own mas- 
ter; I want truth, not salvation; I expect 
it from my intelligence and not from 
Grace.” ‘‘We are like dogs returning to 
their vomit. God and the devil are no 
more, and the advent of Man is still far 
off.” 


Confusion Worse Confounded 


GEORGE S. McCUE' 


GranpratHer of present dictionaries 
was the one put out in 1755 by Samuel 
Johnson, literary and philosophic strong- 
man of the eighteenth century. At first 
glance Johnson’s dictionary seems much 
like the one on my desk, but a closer ex- 
amination reveals that Johnson gave no 
clue to the pronunciation of words. He 
who did not know how to pronounce 
diphthong or arctic could never learn from 
The Dictionary. Here was no warning 
that read in the present tense was not 
pronounced like read in the past tense. 
Soon after Johnson’s time, however, the 
scholars got busy and fixed up his omis- 
sion. 

Walker’s dictionary (1819 edition) 
carefully explained that me should be 
pronounced to rhyme with see. The sym- 
bol used for this sound was @ . From then 
on the trouble which lexicographers took 
to aid the ignorant in search of standard 
pronunciation was truly remarkable. 
Each newcomer worked out a new and 
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better system of symbols; and each hard- 
working lexicographer, avid to get pro- 
nunciation standardized, shunned the 
work of his predecessors as if it had been 
the work of the devil. A partial list of the 
suggestions for recording the vowel of 
me follows: 


A New English Dictionary i 
H. Sweet, New English Grammar ij 
O. JesPERSEN, Modern English Grammar iv 
A. Baucu, History of English Language i 
G. Krapp, English Language in America i: 
G. Krapp, Modern English T 
Funk & Wagnalls New Standard (Key 1) I 


The ordinary layman may be a bit con- 
fused by the doodas and flyspecks these 
learned gentlemen have used for the 
same sound, but he can at least detect 
a fundamental pattern: the sound is 
represented by some kind of plain or em- 
bellished 7. Having got that well estab- 
lished in his pate, the reader is due for a 
shock the first time he glances at Win- 
ston’s or Webster’s dictionary. There 
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he’ll find @ used for the sound in me; 
both these dictionaries use the symbol 
of course, but, alas for schizophrenics, 
I there stands for the diphthong in ice. 
In trying to bring consistency to the 
symbols for sounds, authorities have had 
particularly good going with the first 
vowel of sorry. A casual survey of these 
authorities produces this potpourri: 


and 


The record for vowel sounds is bad, 
admittedly. But one should not conclude 
that consonantsfared any better. A line-up 
of the quaint devices used for recording 
the sounds of there looks much like a to- 
tem pole and might be just as confusing 
to the hurried searcher after certainty. 


thar Funk & Wagnalls New Standard (Key 1) 
thr Funk & Wagnalls New Standard (Key 2) 
Webster's New International 

Winston Dictionary 

Century Dictionary 

Walker's Dictionary 

FHar Perr, Index to English 

Ghar Oxford Pocket Dictionary 

66% A New English Dictionary 

Jesrersen, Modern English Grammar 
BLOOMFIELD, Language 

SEr Short History of English 


These are the hieroglyphics used by 
the greatest authorities on English 
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sounds. Clearly something needs to be 
done to straighten things out. But what? 
Could we, the English teachers, settle on 
a standard and advocate its adoption? 
Our record for united action is not good. 
Every English department has its maver- 
icks who would rather be damned than 
become known as a part of a united front 
on anything. Other teachers take a su- 
perior attitude toward phonetics, casting 
the whole subject and all those interested 
in it to the inferior darkness of the speech 
department. Yet something must be 
done; and we can learn much from what 
the scientists have achieved. Long ago 
these gentlemen realized that standard 
symbols were necessary—that no prog- 
ress in chemistry could ever come about 
while one book used O for hydrogen and 
another used O for oxygen. The mathe- 
maticians might also inspire us. After all, 
they agree to use m for 3.14159... . and 
never to use it for 2.71828. .... 

I suggest that the NCTE encourage an 
investigation of current systems of pho- 
netic notation with a view to recommend- 
ing one system. Some of these views 
might find expression in College English. 
If this happens, I hope to be among those 
cheering for the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. But whether we adopt this 
particular system is beside the point: we 


need a standard. The next step should be 


a campaign to bring dictionary-makers 
around to our point of view. 
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The College Teaching of Enghsh: A Bibliography 
Compiled by Epna Hays' 


Tus bibliography of books and articles written on the college teaching of English 
during 1945 is the first annual supplement to The College Teaching of English: A 
Bibliography, 1941-1944, published last year as a pamphlet by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. It was compiled in an effort to discover the general nature 
of the topics most widely discussed and to find trends. 

The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from this survey of professional writing 
is that the college teaching of English continues to be marked by confusion in con- 
tent, in aims, and in methods. It underscores the need for the curriculum study 
which the National Council has in progress. 


THE ENGLISH PROGRAM 


The long-felt need for a revised and unified program in English, explicitly stated 
by Saul (9), Thorpe (11), and Weisinger (12), has resulted in action. In June, 1945, 
the National Council appointed a commission to direct a nation-wide study of the 
English curriculum from kindergarten through college. Two preliminary statements 
(1, 3) relative to the college portion of the study have appeared. The place of English 
in any liberal program, says De Vane (2), is impregnable because it deals ‘“‘in the 
fundamental and ultimate affairs of men.” 

Specific aims and good articulation are essentials, according to Thorpe (11), for an 
effective program. Hodges (4) describes the annual tests in English given at all 
school levels in Tennessee and used as a basis for improved teaching. 

The relation of the classics to the study of English was debated by Keller (5), 
Porterfield (7), and Snowden (10). Martin (6) reviewed the divergent views of the 
curriculum held by Hutchins and Dewey and discussed the contributions of the 
Greeks to our culture. 

The inquiry of the Harvard Committee (8) into the problems of general education 
includes recommendations for the program in English. 


1. “The College Teaching of English: Pre- 
liminary Statement of a Curriculum Study,” 
College English, V1 (March, 1945), 346-47. 

Lists some of the fields of study: (1) profes- 
sional topics, (2) range of the subject matter of 
“English,” (3) adaptations of English courses in 
special curriculums, (4) articulation between 
high school and college, (5) required courses, 
(6) general courses, (7) the work of English 
majors, (8) graduate work, (9) aims of the work 
in English; suggests ways in which Council 
members and other readers of College English 
can help the Committee. 


2. DE VANE, WititiamM C. “The Place of 
English in a Liberal Curriculum,” English Leaf- 
let, XLIV (May, 1945), 65-74. 

Reviews the problems of teaching English 
in the high schools; says that literature in Eng- 
lish “‘can train at once the mind, the imagina- 
tion, the heart, and the taste as no other sub- 
ject can’’; thinks teachers of English in an im- 
pregnable position because they “deal in the 
fundamental and ultimate affairs of men’; 
warns of two dangers: (1) overspecialization and 
(2) excessive close analysis of parts of literature. 

3. “The English Curriculum Study, Part I: 
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Professional Topics,” College English, VI (April, 
1945), 409. 

Asks teachers of English to contribute pro- 
fessional autobiographies and descriptions of 
particularly successful (or unsuccessful) de- 
partmental organization. 


4. Hopces, Joun C. “The State-wide Eng- 
lish Program in Tennessee,” College English, V1 
(May, 1945), 448-52. 

Describes the work of the Tennessee Council 
of Teachers of English; discusses tests given at 
all school levels on the results of which plans are 
made for improvement; intends to publish a 
teacher’s manual; encourages study groups. 

5. A. G. “English “Teaching and 
the Classics,” School and Society, LXII (July 
28, 1945), 49-51. 

Questions whether a knowledge of the 
classics makes for better writing or for better 
reading; discusses classics in the original and in 
translation; concludes that classical training 
may hinder rather than improve writing, that 
it is useful but not necessary in the study of 
literature; suggests that literature be studied in 
its social setting. 

6. MaRTIN, BroTHER Hucu. “Homer and 
the College Curriculum,” Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, XXXII (December, 1945), 
513-23. 

Reviews the debate between Robert Hutch- 
ins and John Dewey on the subject of the college 
curriculum; tells some things we have learned 
from the Greeks; discusses “Homer, the Poet,” 
“His Characters,” ‘The Iliad,” “View of Life.” 


7. PORTERFIELD, ALLEN W. “ ‘English 
Teaching and the Classics’: A Comment on 
Dr. Keller’s Article,” School and Society, LXII 
(October 27, 1945), 273. 

Agrees with Dr. Keller (see No. 5) that for- 
eign languages are poorly taught and that 
teachers seldom show the relationship to Eng- 
lish. 

8. Report of the Harvard Commiitee: General 
Education in a Free Society. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. 

Presents a view of the American educational 
scene; deals in the fifth chapter with problem of 
general education at Harvard College, including 
freshman composition and the humanities. 


ARTICULATION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


While the problem of bridging the gap between high school and college awaits solu- 
tion, few suggestions were offered during 1945. Noyes (13) discussed the new form 
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9. SauL, GEORGE BRANDON. “Suggestions 
toward a Revised Program in College English,” 
College English, VII (October, 1945), 40-43. 

Asserts (1) that the primary concern of the 
English department is language, (2) that lan- 
guage is both a means of expression and a sub- 
ject for structural and historical consideration, 
and (3) that literature is a fine art susceptible to 
historical, analytical, and critical comment; 
gives four reasons why the work of the English 
department is frequently ineffective: (1) stu- 
dents often ill prepared and prejudiced against 
English, (2) conditions of livelihood for the 
teacher poor, (3) incompetent teachers, and (4) 
too many courses offered; outlines a program in 
college English which, if adopted, would an- 
swer many criticisms directed against English 
departments. 

10. SNOWDEN, FRANK M., Jr. “ ‘English 
Teaching and the Classics’: A Reply to Dr. 
Keller,” School and Society, LXII (September 
22, 1945), 190-91. 

Disagrees with Dr. Keller’s statement (see 
No. 5) that literature cannot be taught in 
translation. 

11. THORPE, CLARENCE D. “Toward a 
Better Program in English: The Factor of 
Articulation in Elementary School, High 
School, and College,” Illinois English Bulletin, 
XXXII (February, 1945), 3-17. 

Urges that we have a program and that we 
have as good a oneas possible; suggests essentials 
to the planning and organization of an English 
program: aims, an organic, well-articulated 
program. 

12. WEISINGER, HERBERT. “The Problem of 
the English Major,” College English, VI (March, 
1945), 342-47. 

Points out weaknesses in the requirements 
for the English major: (1) not required to read 
many of the important works in English litera- 
ture, (2) overspecialization, (3) too much time 
devoted to literary history and biography; sug- 
gests that all English majors be required to 
read a given list of books; points out advantages 
of a basic book list: (1) thoroughness of prepa- 
ration, (2) uniformity of preparation, (3) no 
overspecialization, (4) concentration on the 
texts themselves, (5) better teaching in small 
seminar, (6) advantages for the teacher. 
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of the College Board tests in composition. Potthoff (14) reported a study made in 
1941 on the teaching of composition in the high schools of Illinois. Thorpe (15) 
called attention to the need for a cumulative, progressive program in high school and 
college and described briefly the work done in articulation at the University of 


Michigan. 

13. Noyes, Epwarp. “The New Type of 
Tests in Composition,” English Leaflet, XLIV 
(April, 1945), 49-58. 

Discusses College Board tests in composition, 
stating the disadvantages and advantages of 
the test in its new form; thinks the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

14. Potrnorr, Epwarp F. “The Teaching 
of English Composition in the High Schools of 
Illinois,” Jilinois English Bulletin, XXXII 
(May, 1945), I-15. 

Summarizes data gathered in 1941 from a 
survey combined with facts reported by stu- 
dents in required rhetoric courses at the Uni- 


versity of Illinois to throw light on the problem 
of improving the ability of college students to 
express themselves in oral and written form. 


15. THORPE, CLARENCE D. “Factors of 
Growth in the Language Arts in College with 
Special Reference to Articulation,” College 
English, VI (March, 1945), 331-37. 


Points out that, since both the high school 
and the college are concerned with articulation 
in English courses, they must establish central 
guiding aims and concrete goals in a cumulative 
program; speaks briefly of the work done in 
articulation by the University of Michigan. 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


According to F. E. B. (22), the college English composition course is a failure. 
Both this writer, who prefers to remain anonymous, and Wright (40) call for co- 
operative supervision of the students’ oral and written expression by all faculty mem- 
bers. Sullivan (36) places the blame for the poor writing of the college students 
squarely on the shoulders of the junior high school. 

A great effort has been made at the University of Illinois to improve the students’ 
use of English. Roberts (33) describes in detail the course in freshman rhetoric for 
1945-46. Potthoff (32) explains the program begun in 1940 to improve the student’s 
expression. And he also sets forth (31) the requirements in written English for all 
candidates for an undergraduate degree. Moore (30) discusses the chief weaknesses 
of students in the upper class remedial English course; and Johnson (27) describes a 
writing clinic conducted at the same university for foreigners. The procedures used 
for teaching English to foreign students at George Washington University have like- 
wise been described (Rogers [34]). 

A number of articles contain suggestions for the content of the course. Crawford 
(19) advocates a radical change. Barnard (17) urges emphasis on ‘‘the communica- 
tion of experience with economy, clarity, and force.” Bryant (18) recommends the 
collecting of proverbs. Farrison (21) would substitute a short report for the usual re- 
search paper. Johnson (26) thinks that the technique of accomplishment should be 
taught in the writing classroom. Rorabacher (35) discusses the problem of the book 
of readings. 

On the subject of grammar, Wykoff (41) concludes from a study of 5,125 cases that 
a knowledge of grammar and the principles of punctuation improves writing. In the 
pages of the News Letter of the College English Association, Hicklin (25) and Hendricks 
(24) discuss the subject of ‘‘fragments.” 

The use of the placement tests in English has been discussed by Haber (23), who 
thinks that objective testing is turning the teacher into a machine. Averill (16) be- 
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lieves that the tests have proved particularly helpful in Worcester Teachers College. 

Four articles have centered on the course in creative writing. Melvin (29) reports a 
survey of courses offered in the senior college; Wood (37) tells how the course is 
usually handled in junior colleges; and Washburn (38, 39) discusses creative writing 


as one of the arts. 


Two experiments have been reported. Dixon and Wilsey (20) report a course con- 
ducted jointly by an instructor in speech and an instructor in writing in an effort to 
show the connection between oral and written expression. Mathews, Larsen, and 
Butler (28) describe three successful experiments in teaching composition “by read- 


ing materials alone.” 


16. AVERILL, LAWRENCE A. “Some Uses of 
the ACE English Test in Worcester Teachers 
College,” School and Society, LXI (April 21, 
1945), 253-55. 

Gives results of tests conducted under the 
auspices of the American Council on Education; 
thinks the test data particularly helpful in the 
field of English. 

17. BARNARD, ExtswortH. “Indefensible 
Outposts,” News Letter of the College English 
Association, VI (January, 1945), 1. 

Urges that teachers of freshman composition 
emphasize “the communication of experience 
with economy, clarity, and force,” and not “im- 
pose irrelevant and antique sihbboleths.” 

18. BRYANT, MARGARET. “Vox Populi,” 
News Letter of the College English Association, 
VII (November, 1945), 1, 3- 

Recommends the collecting of proverbs as 
an excellent project for a course in composition; 
says good collections would be welcomed by the 
American Dialect Society. 

19. CRAWFORD, CHARLOTTE E. “The Be- 
ginning Course in English,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XVI (February, 1945), 70-74. 

Stresses the need to provide developmental 
language training which will meet the immedi- 
ate needs of college study; discusses programs in 
remedial reading, remedial English, freshman 
orientation courses, the integration of reading 
and writing; advocates eliminating the study of 
literature as such, speech-training techniques 
of narration, poetry, description, and including 
logic, language study, psychology. 

20. Dixon, Dorotuy Sve, and WILSEy, 
Mitprep. “How Does It Sound?” News Letter 
of the College English Association, VII (April, 
1945), I, 3. 

Describes the content and procedure of 
short courses conducted by an instructor in 
speech and an instructor in writing to show the 
connection between oral and written composi- 
tion. 


21. FaRRISON, W. Epwarp, “Those Re- 
search Papers Again,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XVI (December, 1945), 484-87. 

Advocates substituting for the research 
paper a short report on a limited topic in which 
the student gives evidence of original, inde- 
pendent thought; cites as an example the work 
of a student. 

22. F. E. B. “As Others See Us,” News 
Letter of the College English Association, VII 
(December, 1945), 1, 4. 

Argues that college English composition 
training is a failure; recommends a co-operative 
supervision of all written and oral work; places 
responsibility on the English department. 

23. HaBER, Tom Burns. “The Teacher and 
the Machine,” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, XXXI (October, 1945), 413-17. 

Claims that objective testing is turning the 
teacher into a machine; thinks that placement 
tests are useful in assigning freshmen to classes, 
that they are not useful in helping to discover 
the student’s knowledge of English nor in serv- 
ing as a base for grades. 

24. HeNpRIcKs, H. “Another 
Story,” News Letter of the College English As- 
sociation, VII (August, 1945), 1. 

Answers Maurice Hicklin’s article on “Frag- 
ments” (see No. 25); points out that texts do 
not explain what lies behind sentence struc- 
ture; says that the writer must make clear (1) 
what he is talking about and (2) what he is 
saying about the subject; notes that the sen- 
tence is a man-made unit of measurement like 
a mile or a pound. 

25. HICKLIN, MAurRIcE. “Fragments,” News 
Letter of the College English Association, VII 
(May, 1945), 1. 

Asks whether college instructors should 
try to eliminate “fragments” from freshman 
themes; reports a check of several magazines; 
concludes to fight fragments. 

26. JoHNson, Burces. “Technique of Ac- 
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complishment,” News Letter of the College Eng- 
lish Association, VII (December, 1945), 1, 3. 

Thinks that the technique of accomplish- 
ment can be definitely taught, that it is of es- 
pecial importance to the writer and in the writ- 
ing classroom. 

27. Jounson, W. G. “A Report on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Experimental Writing Clinic,” 
lllinois English Bulletin, XXXIII (October, 
1945), 9-13. 

Describes a writing clinic for foreigners, 
Oriental-Americans, and Americans handi- 
capped by poor training in English; recom- 
mends changes in the program. 

28. MaTuews, Ernst G.; LARSON, ROBERT 
P.; and BuTLer, GrpBon. “Experimental In- 
vestigation of the Relation between Reading 
Training and Achievement in College Composi- 
tion Classes,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVIII (March, 1945), 499-505. 

Describes three successful experiments in 
teaching composition “by reading materials 
alone to seven different classes’’; calls for more 
experimentation of this kind based on the 
thesis that “the more effectively a student 
reads, the more effectively he writes.” 

29. MeELvin, Harowp W. “Creative Writing 
Courses in the Senior College,” Education, LXV 
(February, 1945), 354-57: 

Notes the number of courses in creative 
writing and the wide range in subject matter; 
points out that the courses are open only to 
talented advanced students, that they are 
limited to groups between ten and twenty, that 
they are taught through group discussions and 
individual conferences; examines some course 
descriptions. 

30. Moore, Ropert H. “The Upperclass 
Remedial English Courses of the University of 
Illinois,” Jilinois English Bulletin, XXXIII 
(October, 1945), 5-9. 

Discusses chief weaknesses of students in 
Rhetoric 5; describes the three elements in the 
course: (1) simplified review of functional gram- 
mar and mechanics, (2) intensified practice in 
writing, (3) development of reading compre- 
hension. 

31. Potrnorr, Epwarp F. “The Graduation 
Requirement Relative to Proficiency in Writ- 
ten English at the University of Illinois,” 
Illinois English Bulletin, XXXIII (October, 
1945), I-S. 

Reviews the work of the Senate Committee 
on Educational Policy since 1940 which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Committee 
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on Student English; describes the requirements 
in written English for all candidates for an 
undergraduate degree. 

32. PottHorr, Epwarp.F. “The Program 
for Improving Students’ Use of English at the 
University of Illinois,” College English, VII 
(December, 1945), 158-63. 

Describes the program initiated in 1940 at 
the University of Illinois to improve the stu- 
dents’ use of English: students must take a 
placement test; the Committee on Student 
English studied problems in staffing and in- 
struction of the required rhetoric courses and 
considered ways of discovering upperclassmen 
whose writing in 1944 was unsatisfactory ; a writ- 
ing clinic was established in 1944; the Com- 
mittee on Student English planned and 
started a program of faculty participation and 
recommended the establishing of a joint 
commission on research in student English to 
make further suggestions for improvement. 


33. ROBERTS, CHARLES W. “Freshman 
Rhetoric Calendar for 1945-1946,” Jilinois 
English Bulletin, XXXIII (November, 1945), | 
I-11. 

Describes in detail the course in fresh- 
man rhetoric at the University of Illinois. 

34. RoGrers, GRETCHEN L. ‘‘Freshman Eng- 
lish for Foreigners,” School and Society, LXI 
(June 16, 1945), 394-96. 

Describes the procedures used at George 
Washington University; suggests having the 
teacher and the class make a text underlining 
with colored pencils materials to be empha- 
sized, using a current magazine for oral discus- 
sion, increasing vocabulary daily, deciding the 
order in which grammatical topics are to be 
presented. 

35. RORABACHER, E. ““The ‘Book-of- 
Readings’ Problem,” College English, VI 
(April, 1945), 392-95. 

Classifies collections of readings now avail- 
able into two types: (1) standard prose pieces 
from classics and (2) current material dealing 
with American backgrounds; thinks they 
should be used as models of form and as motiva- 
tion; asks for a new book containing selections 
primarily expository in purpose. 

36. SULLIVAN, P. R. “College Composition 
and the Lower Schools,” Journal of Education, 
CXXVIII (May, 1945), 170. 

Argues that the problem of poor writing in 
college can only be solved by the preparatory 
schools, that the junior high school movement 
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is the “‘root source of the poor writing found in 
colleges.” 

37. Woop, W. Everett. “Creative Writing 
in the Junior College,” Education, LXV (Febru- 
ary, 1945), 350-53. 

Points out that creative writing in the junior 
college is usually a part of the course in fresh- 
man composition and that it has its compensa- 
tions. 


38. WASHBURN, HELEN Peary, “Creative 
Arts and Higher Education. Part II,” Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXI 
(March, 1945), 84-04. 

Discusses creative writing as one of the arts; 
presents arguments for the artist as teacher and 
cites work done at the University of Michigan 
and at Harvard University; points out that the 
artist frequently has difficulty in fitting into a 
college or university curriculum. 


39. WASHBURN, HELEN Peary. “Creative 
Arts and Higher Education. Part III,” idid., 
May, 1945, pp. 268-78. 

Cites examples of the teaching of the creative 
arts in colleges and universities: (1) literary 
magazines, (2) painting and sculpture, music, 
drama, modern dance; thinks the creative arts 
have a brighter future in the college program; 
describes the work done in women’s colleges and 
in state universities. 


READING 


The problem of reading continues to be one of major concern. Current practices in 
the teaching of the subject have been appraised by Gray (48). The conference, too, 
held at Claremont College (44) has been reported. 

Both reading abilities and disabilities have been studied. After wide research, 
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40. Wricut, H. Bunker. “What Freshman 
Composition Cannot Do,” College English, VII 
(November, 1945), 98-101. 

Says that our colleagues must be made to un- 
derstand what freshman English cannot do, that 
what is needed is not a new plan but a new atti- 
tude; thinks teachers of English should present 
the problem as one for the entire faculty; 
advises (1) that all teachers consider adequate 
expression necessary for a passing grade, (2) 
that it is an obligation all teachers can fulfil by 
insisting on good writing and speaking. 

41. Wykorr, Georce S. “The Relation of a 
Knowledge of Grammar and Punctuation to 
Writing,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXXI (October, 1945), 385-03. 

Summarizes data collected by the depart- 
ment of English at Purdue University for six 
years concerning (1) relationship between a 
knowledge of grammar and writing, (2) rela- 
tionship between a knowledge of the principles 
of punctuation and writing; gives the procedure 
and results; concludes from a study of 5,125 
cases that (1) students “with a knowledge of 
usable grammatical terms will belong to a group 
which will, at least ninety per cent of the time, 
write better themes than students with a smaller 
amount of knowledge of such grammar’’; (2) 
the same is true of students who have a knowl- 
edge of the principles of punctuation. 


Burkart (43) found that reading consists of 214 separate abilities, motor, sensory, or 
intellectual in nature. Through experimentation with 100 students, Hall and Robin- 
son (49) discovered six factors in types of reading accuracy. Changes in the reading 
ability of 474 college freshmen have been reported by Gladfelter (46). Gann (45) 
relates reading disability to personality. 

The relation between reading and content has been discussed. Yoakam (53) 
studied it in relation to school subjects. Huse (50) differentiates between mechanical 
reading and reading with understanding. 

Two articles deal with the subject of remedial reading. Kilby (51) relates it to 
scholastic success. McCaul (52) describes the work in remedial reading done at the 
College of the University of Chicago. 

Gray (47) in his summary of reading investigations notes that the largest number 
of studies were made in higher institutions of learning. Betts and Betts (42) list 
8,278 references published before January, 1943. 
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42. Betts, Emmett A. and THErmMa M. 
An Index to Professional Literature on Reading 
and Related Topics. New York: American Book 
Co., 1945. 

Gives 8,278 references published before Janu- 
ary, 1943; contains a topical index under more 
than 150 different headings. 

43. BuRKART, KATHRYN HAarRIETT. “An 
Analysis of Reading Abilities,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XX XVIII (February, 1945), 
430-39. 

Reports a study of educational and psycho- 
logical literature “to determine the abilities 
which reading experts regard to be most im- 
portant in reading”; concludes that reading 
consists of 214 separate abilities, motor, sen- 
sory, or intellectual in nature. 

44. CLAREMONT COLLEGE READING CONFER- 
ENCE. Tenth Yearbook. Claremont, Calif.: Col- 
lege Library, 1945. 

Reports the conference held on various 
phases of reading. 

45. GANN, EpitH. Reading Difficulty and 
Personality Organization. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1945. 

Discusses reading disabilities; gives tables; 
contains a bibliography. 

46. GLADFELTER, MILLARD ELwoop. 
“Changes in Reading Ability of 474 Students 
during the Freshman Year in College.”’ Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania dissertation, 1945. 

Reports changes in the reading ability of 474 
college freshmen; shows relationship between 
grades and reading score. 

47. Gray, Wim S. “Summary of Read- 
ing Investigations: July 1, 1943, to June 30, 
1944,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVIII (February, 1945), 401-29. 

Indicates the general nature, scope, and find- 
ings of the investigations published during the 
year; notes the decrease; finds the greatest 
number of studies made in institutions of higher 
learning; classifies articles under eight heads. 

48. Gray, Wixtiam S. (ed.). Appraisal of 
Current Practices in Reading. “Supplementary 
Educational Monographs,” No. 61. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 

Discusses reading programs, materials, indi- 
vidual needs, provision for poor and disabled 
readers, interpretation, word perception, litera- 
ture. 
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49. Hatt, E., and RosBINson, 
Francis P. “An Analytical Approach to the 
Study of Reading Skills,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXVI (October, 1945), 429- 
42. 

Finds through experimentation with a hun- 
dred students in freshman English at Eastern 
Washington College of Education the existence 
of six factors in types of reading accuracy: (1) 
attitude of comprehension accuracy, (2) role of 
inductive reading, (3) verbal or word meaning, 
(4) not identifiable, (5) role of unrelated facts, 
(6) chart-reading skill. 

50. Huse, H. R. “Reading and Understand- 
ing,” Etc.: A Review of General Semantics, Il 
(Autumn, 1945), 35-40. 

Differentiates between mechanical reading 
and reading which gives an understanding of 
what the sounds symbolize; reviews briefly the 
nature of language; thinks students can and 
must be taught to read critically. 


51. Ricnarp W. “The Relation of a 
Remedial Reading Program to Scholastic 
Success in Colleges,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXVI (December, 1945), 513-34. 

Investigates the relation of a remedial read- 
ing program to improvement in scholastic 
standing; states four aspects studied: (1) value 
for improving grades in general, (2) value for 
improving grades in particular subjects, (3) 
which students improved scholastically as a 
result of the remedial instruction, (4) what kind 
of remedial program is valuable for improving 
grades. 

52. McCaut, RosBert L. “Remedial-Read- 
ing Training,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XVI (January, 1945), 40-42. 

Describes the work in remedial reading done 
in the College of the University of Chicago, 
Grades XI-XIV. 

53. YOAKAM, GERALD A. “Essential Rela- 
tionships between Reading and the Subject 
Fields or Areas of the Curriculum,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXVIII (February, 
1945), 462-60. 

Treats ‘“‘the concept of reading as it relates 
to the school subjects, and concludes that there 
must be systematic instruction in reading at the 
elementary level and later incidental instruc- 
tion at all levels in relation to the content 
area.” 


LANGUAGE 


During 1945 two interesting publications on language in general appeared. 
Mencken (65) added the first supplement to his original work, The American Lan- 
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guage. And Pollock, De Vane, and Spiller (66), for the Commission on Trends in 
Education of the Modern Language Association, outlined approaches to the study 
of language at all levels. 

Semantics and Basic English continue to provoke debate. Hayakawa (61, 62) 
defines general semantics as ‘“‘ the study and correction of human responses to symbols, 
signs, symbol-systems (including language), sign-systems, and sign-situations” and 
sketches the development of the “‘semantics movement.’’ Coulter (58) indicates “a 
method of approach which will be effective in clarifying confused meanings.” Both 
Fiess (59) and Kragness (64) express concern for critical thinking through language. 
On the other hand, Callaghan (56) thinks that semantics is ancillary if not pre- 
requisite to speech. 

Richards (67) defends Basic English, discussing some prevalent misconceptions; 
and Haber (60) provides a handbook. But Walsh (70) thinks that Basic English 
cannot possibly meet the needs of the specialist or of the internationalist. 

Words, their origins and histories, as well as their semantic overtones have been 
discussed by Brown (54). Both Withers (72) and Snowden (69) speak of the value of 
a knowledge of Latin in building vocabulary. Simpson (68) gives a diagnostic list of 
spelling words for college freshmen. 

Several suggestions have been made for the treatment of grammar. Williams (71) 
states the grammarian’s dilemma and concludes that “‘we must turn to what the stu- 
dents of linguistics have learned about our language.” Carter (57) thinks that gram- 
mar is a matter of general information, not a special technique. Kaulfers (63) dis- 
cusses the teaching of grammar from the sociopsychological point of view. Brown 
(55) calls upon teachers of English to “‘go beyond grammar” and teach the human 


values. 


54. Brown, Ivor, A Word in Your Ear, and 
Just Another Word. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Co., 1945. 

Deals with origins and histories of words; 
discusses semantic overtones and connotations. 

55. Brown, SHARON. “Grammar Is Not 
Enough,” English Leaflet, XLIV (January, 
1945), 9-13. 

Calls upon teachers of English to “‘go beyond 
grammar” and enlarge the scope of teaching to 
include human values. 

56. CALLAGHAN, J. CaLvin. “Semantics— 
Pedantic Antics?”’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXI (February, 1945), 77-79. 

Says semantics “may be ‘theory,’ but its 
end is ‘practice’ ”’; thinks semantics ancillary if 
not prerequisite to speech, that we actually 
teach it every day. 

57. CARTER, RotanD D. “English Gram- 
mar with a Halo,” College English, VII (Decem- 
ber, 1945), 165-66. 

Argues that grammar is not technique but 
rather a matter of general information and that 
it be so regarded. 

58. Courter, V. C. “Does Your Conscience 


Hurt You?” College English, V1 (February, 
1945), 283-88. 

Classifies the meaning of the word ‘“‘con- 
science”; indicates ‘a method of approach 
which will be effective in clarifying confused 


meanings.” 

59. Fress, Epwarp. “Language and 
Morals,” College English, VI (February, 1945), 
269-74. 


Attributes the current interest in language 
communication to the complexity of the inter- 
change of ideas and information in the modern 
world; discusses propaganda analysis; calls 
upon teachers of English to instil in students 
“‘regard for fidelity to verifiable fact.” 

60. HaBER, Tom Burns. Handbook of Basic 
English. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1945. 

Provides the fundamental principles of 
Basic English. 

61. Hayakawa, S. I. “General Semantics: 
An Introductory Lecture,” Etc.: A Review of 
General Semantics, II (Spring, 1945), 160-60. 

States that “general semantics is an educa- 
tional theory whose aim is to study the evalua- 
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tion processes of human beings”; adds that 
“general semantics as an educational method 
strives to train people in such ways... . that 
they are prepared in advance against the tend- 
ency to make pathological identifications.” 


62. Hayakawa, S. I. “Semantics, General 
Semantics: An Attempt at Definitions,” idid., 
Winter, 1944-45, pp. 116-20. 

Defines semantics and general semantics; 
sketches the development of the “semantics 
movement.” 

63. KAULFERS, WALTER V. Four Studies in 
Teaching Grammar from the Socio-psychological 
Viewpoint. Palo Alto: Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1945. 

Writes concerning the indispensability of 
grammar, the teaching of English grammar in 
the elementary schools and the junior high 
schools, teaching it with special reference to 
modern foreign languages, and from the socio- 
logical viewpoint. 

64. KRaAGNESS, SHEILA L. “Critical Think- 
ing through Language,” Modern Language 
Journal, XX1X (October, 1945), 521-23. 

Thinks teachers should develop in students 
the ability to combat propaganda through 
critical thinking; points out that language study 


helps students to detect perversions of language 
and ideas. 


65. MENCKEN, H. L. The American Lan- 
guage: An Inquiry into the Development of Eng- 
lish in the United States, Supplement I. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 

Discusses the sources of the growth of the 
American language; contains an index of words 
and phrases; presents the thesis that “today it 
is no longer necessary for an American writer to 
apologize for writing American.” 

66. Pottock, Tuomas C.; DE VANE, WIL- 
LIAM C.; and SPILLER, RoBerT E. The English 
Language in American Education. New York: 
Commission on Trends in Education of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
1945. 

Calls attention to developments in linguistic 
science which help to clarify the problem of 
language instruction; discusses the need for the 
study of the English language; outlines ap- 
proaches to the teaching of language at all 
levels. 
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67. Ricwarps, I. A. “Basic English,’ Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXIX (January, 1945), 
60-65. 

Discusses some misconceptions of Basic 
English; names five requirements which Basic 
had to fulfil: (1) range, (2) economy, (3) uni- 
formity, (4) normality, (5) directly learnable. 

68. Smupson, D. G. “A Diagnostic List of 
Spelling Words for College Freshmen,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXXVI (May, 
1945), 366-73. 

Gives a list of words compiled and analyzed 
experimentally for use in a remedial spelling 
program; discusses outline and dictated form 
of presenting words; thinks the outline spelling 
test should be more widely used. 

69. SNOWDEN, F. M., Jr. “The Classicist 
and Vocabulary at the College Level,” Classical 
Journal, XL (April, 1945), 437-44. 

Urges classicists to help meet the increasing 
vocabulary needs of college students (1) by 
emphasizing derivatives in elementary Latin 
and Greek courses and (2) by giving special 
courses in word study; gives bibliography. 

70. WALSH, CHAD. “Basic English: World 
Language or World Philosophy?” College Eng- 
lish, VI (May, 1945), 453-59- 

Thinks Basic English “‘with its mass of 
idioms, its chaotic verb rules, and its inadequate 
vocabulary cannot possibly meet the needs’’ 
of the specialist or of the internationalist; be- 
lieves Basic English suffers from a dichotomy 
of purpose: (1) a simple international language, 
(2) a philosophical tool, which, stemming from 
Bentham, would be terrifying. 

71. RatpH M. “The Gram- 
marian’s Dilemma,” English Leaflet, XLIV 
(June, 1945), 81-87. 

States the grammarian’s dilemma: shall he 
emphasize (1) the traditional rules of grammar, 
(2) the current practice of acceptable speakers 
and writers, (3) the most desirable usage lin- 
guistically; says “we must turn to what the stu- 
dents of linguistics have learned about our 
language.” 

72. WiTHers, A. M. “On Reading and Writ- 
ing,” Journal of Higher Education, XV1 (Febru- 
ary, 1945), 75-78. 

Says that Latin is the basis of an English 
vocabulary; advocates a course in word deriva- 
tion. 


LITERATURE 


The teaching of literature has been more widely discussed than any other phase of 
the English program. In keeping with the times, emphasis has fallen on its interna- 
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tional aspects. Perrin (101) calls for research in comparative literature which will 
prove useful to teachers. Christy (81) urges the organization of American resources 
for the study of comparative literature. Friederich (88) decries the confusion between 
general and comparative literature. The importance of comparative literature as a 
humanistic discipline has been pointed out by Baldensperger (74). Parks (98, 99) 
lists publications helpful to teachers. Annuals and giftbooks, says Shelley (104), 
served as early intermediaries of foreign literatures. Christy (82) announces a series 
of studies in world literature. Articles on specific literatures have been written: 
Slavic (90, 96), French poetry (106), Jewish (89, 97), Turkish (75), Negro (94), 
Arabic (80), Franco-German (102). Recent scholarship in the period of the Renais- 
sance has been surveyed by Bush (79). Arndt (73) discusses nationalism and interna- 
tionalism in relation to utopias. Both Fletcher (87) and Walsh (107) show the im- 
plications of Dante’s works for the world today. 

Cardwell (83) describes a program of studies in American civilization. Coan and 
Lillard (84) list novels dealing with life in the United States; Harrison (92, 93) names 
eighty-eight American novels treating newspaper journalism and discusses their 


relative importance. Parks (100) reviews the United States Quarterly Book List. 

The types approach to the study of literature has been evaluated by Ehrenpreis 
(86). Drama (77, 91) and biography (108) have likewise been discussed. 

Articles deal with various aspects of the teaching of literature: its place in the pro- 
gram (Burgum [78]), its function in a democracy (Stovall [105]), its relation to the 
fine arts (Wells [109]), objectives (Linton [g5] and Self [103]), and student reactions 
(Blodgett [76]). Earnest (85) treats the fundamentals of literary criticism. 


73. ARNDT, Kar J. R. “American Utopias 
and Internationalism,” Comparative Literature 
News-Letter, III (April, 1945), 54-56. 

Points out that the Germans founded the 
most successful utopias of nineteenth-century 
America; compares the relation of theory to 
practice in writings about utopias to the rela- 
tion between internationalism and nationalism 
in utopias. 

74. BALDENSPERGER, FERNAND. “The Role 
of Comparative Literature in the World of 
Today,” Comparative Literature News-Letter, TV 
(October, 1945), 2-4. 

Opens two main vistas for consideration: (1) 
the importance of comparative literature as a 
humanistic discipline and (2) the need for ad- 
vanced research in comparative literature. 

75. Brrce, Jonn Kuinostey. “The Rising 
Tide of Interest in Turkish Studies,” Compara- 
tive Literature News-Letter, III (April, 1945), 
56-58. 

Lists by periods publications on Turkish 
history and contemporary development which 
have interested American scholars. 

76. Bropcett, Harorp. “A Problem of 
Etiquette,” News Letter of the College English 
Association, VII (February-March, 1945), 3. 


Discusses two extremes in the conduct of 
students: (1) silent because overwhelmed by 
the reputation of an author and (2) flippant be- 
cause unimpressed. 

77. Brooks, CLEANTH, 
RoBERT. Understanding Drama. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1945. 

Discusses, in Part I, “Problems of the 
Drama”; in Part II, “Simpler Types”; and, in 
Part III, “More Mature Types.” 

78. Burcum, Epwin Berry. “The Place of 
Literature in a Liberal Education,”’ New Mexico 
Quarterly Review, XV (Summer, 1945), 159-75. 

Attributes present confusion in English 
studies to the “search for a relationship with the 
world at large which it has had no interest in 
promoting” ; says the aristocratic outlook of the 
humanist has driven him to take refuge in the 
past; argues that critics and teachers should 
make man aware of the direction of events in 
the living present. 

79. BusH, Dovuctas. “Surveys of Recent 
Scholarship in the Period of the Renaissance,” 
Comparative Literature News-Letter, IV (De- 
cember, 1945), 17-18. 

Remarks on the complexity of material in 
bibliographies; says that the prime motive of 
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teachers of the humanities should be “the crea- 
tion and propagation of a ‘usable past.’ ” 

80. CALVERLEY, Epwin E. “A Preface to 
Arabic Literature in English Translation,” 
Comparative Literature News-Letter, U1 (Jan- 
uary, 1945), 30-32. 

Gives an annotated list of books on Arabic 
literature and culture. 

81. Curisty, ArtHur E. “A Proposal for 
Organizing American Resources for the Study 
of Comparative Literature and Intercultural 
Relations,” Comparative Literature News-Letter, 
III (March, 1945), 43-47. 

Calls attention to the preparation by the 
NCTE Committee on Comparative Literature 
of A Guide to Comparative Literature and Inter- 
cultural Relations; summarizes proposals for 
other projects. 

82. Curisty, ArtHuR E. “Culture Euro- 
péene Series,” Comparative Literature News- 
Letter, 1V (November, 1945), 16. 

Announces a series of studies dedicated to the 
memory of President Franklin Roosevelt, in- 
tended to combine scholarship with general ap- 
peal; lists volumes already published. 

83. CARDWELL, Guy A. “American Civiliza- 
tion at University of Maryland,” News Letter of 
the College English Association, VII (November, 
1945), I, 3- 

Describes a program of studies in American 
civilization which stresses the social and human- 
istic disciplines. 

84. Coan, W., and LILLARD, RICHARD 
G. America in Fiction: An Annotated List of 
Novels That Interpret Aspects of Life in the 
United States. Rev. ed. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1945. 

Classifies the titles according to geography, 
race, general subjects. 

85. EARNEST, ERNEST. A Foreword to Litera- 
ture. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1945. 

Discusses the fundamentals of literary 
criticism. 

86. EHRENPREIS, IRVIN. The “Types Ap- 
proach” to Literature. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1945. 

Describes the types approach, its origins, its 
contributions, its further uses; reviews the use 
of the types approach in college and in high 
school; discusses its values. 

87. FLETCHER, JEFFERSON B. “Dante’s Own 
Comedy,” American Scholar, XIV (Winter, 
1944-45), 60-71. 

Fills in the outline of ““Dante’s ‘comedy 
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which can “be read as the comedy of man- 
kind”’; makes two reflections upon Dante’s rela- 
tion to ourselves: (1) his argument for a world 
state and (2) the Pope of our day “accepted 
Vatican City as his sufficient temporal demesne, 
renounced and denounced in words strangely 
reminiscent of Dante’s own any claim to further 
temporal power as inevitably conducive to 
covetousness in the church.” 

88. FRIEDERICH, WERNER PAUL. “The Case 
of Comparative Literature,” American As- 
sociation of University Professors Bulletin, 
XXXI (Summer, 1945), 208-10. 

Attributes the decline of the teaching of 
comparative literature to (1) a lack of under- 
standing of the term and confusing it with gen- 
eral literature, (2) survey courses, (3) the pro- 
gram for the major in comparative literature; 
marks out areas for investigation. 

89. Frisco, EpHrarm. “The Book and the 
People of the Book,” American Scholar, X1V 
(Autumn, 1945), 435-46. 

Discusses “the need for a reorientation in 
reference to the Hebrew Scriptures or, as they 
are commonly known, the Old Testament.” 

90. GERSHENSON, JUDAH. “Slavonic and 
East European Books in the Newberry Li- 
brary,” Comparative Literature News-Letter, 1V 
(November, 1945), 11-12. 

Calls attention to the rare and distinguished 
linguistic collection in the Newberry Library. 

o1. GRANVILLE-BARKER, HARLEY. The Use 
of the Drama. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 

Presents a series of lectures delivered at 
Princeton University in 1944. 

92. HARRISON, JAMES G. “‘Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury American Novels on American Journalism. 
I,” Journalism Quarterly, XXII (September, 
1945), 215-24. 

Lists eighty-eight nineteenth-century novels 
dealing with newspaper journalism; indicates 
the view of journalism presented in these novels. 

93. HARRISON, JAMEs G. “Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury American Novels on American Journalism. 
II,” ibid., December, 1945, pp. 335-45. 

Discusses “the relative importance as litera- 
ture and as social criticism of the eighty-eight 
novels” treating journalism; evaluates the con- 
tribution made by the most significant novelists. 

94. Joun S. “On Negro Literature,” 
Phylon, V1 (Third Quarter, 1945), 240-47. 

Argues for including Negro writers in courses 
in American literature, for integrating Negro 
literature and American literature. 
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95. Linton, CALvin D. “Teaching the Heart 
of Literature,” College English, VII (November, 
1945), 93-97- 

Asserts that “the appreciation of literature 
is a matter of the spirit and the emotions as 
well as of the intellect’’; states the objectives: 
(1) to broaden the understanding, (2) to ini- 
crease enjoyment, (3) to develop sensitivity to 
beauty, (4) to refine the taste, (5) to instil the 
wisdom and beauty of the ages, (6) to enrich in- 
ward aesthetic and spiritual resources; discusses 
E. C. Drake’s article (Harper’s Magazine, 
October, 1944); emphasizes methods of teach- 
ing and states four requirements: (1) a deep and 
glowing appreciation of literature, (2) an ability 
to make clear the reasons for reaction to a 
piece of writing, (3) an aesthetic appreciation 
of general literature, (4) a use of the principles 
of good teaching in any field. 

96. MANNING, CLARENCE A. “The Literature 
of the Southern Slavs,” Comparative Literature 
News-Letter, (February, 1945), 35-38. 

Reviews briefly the contributions of the 
Balkan Slavs to literature; hopes that a selected 
list of work may be made accessible; gives a 
short bibliography. 

97. NoBLE, SHALOmo. “An Introduction to 
Jewish Literature,” Comparative Literature 
News-Letter, 111 (March, 1945), 48-50. 

Gives an annotated bibliography of Jewish 
books. 

98. Parks, GrorGe. “Current Guide to 
World Literature,” Comparative Literature 
News-Letter, U1 (January, 1945), 32-34. 

Continues Professor Parks’s offering in the 
December, 1944, number of this bulletin; bases 
titles listed on the Publishers’ Weekly; aims to 
include whatever a teacher of literature might 
wish to hear about. 

99. ParKs, GrorGce. “Current Guide to 
World Literature,” idbid., February, 1945, pp. 
40-42. 

Lists publications which may be of interest 
to teachers of comparative and world literature. 

100. PARKS, GEorGE. “The Quarterly Book 
List,” ibid., IV (October, 1945), 4-7. 

Reviews the United States Quarterly Book 
List; thinks it a “superior work” but that it 
reviews too few works on literature. 

101. PERRIN, Porter G. “Comparative 
Literature in Perspective,”’ Comparative Litera- 
ture News-Letter, 1V (October, 1945), 1-2. 

Calls for increased knowledge in the field of 
comparative or general literature, research 
guided by the needs of teachers; invites teach- 
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ers to send outlines and reading lists for courses 
now being given. 

102. ROSENBERG, RALPH P. “American 
Studies in Franco-German Literary Relations,” 
Comparative Literature News-Letier, 1V (Decem- 
ber, 1945), 18-22. 

Surveys thirty-one doctoral dissertations in 
Germanics. 

103. SELF, MAURINE. “A Study of the Aims 
for Teaching Literature in Theory and in 
Practice,” Illinois English Bulletin, XXXII 
(March, 1945), 1-27. 

Deals with aims as set forth in theory and 
as they are practiced; reviews aims stated by 
leaders from 1917 through 1943; attempts to see 
whether these aims have been put into practice 
and how, as revealed in sixty-two articles in the 
English Journal; concludes that there is a large 
measure of agreement between theory and 
practice. 

104. SHELLEY, Puitip ALLISON. ‘‘Annuals 
and Gift-Books as American Intermediaries of 
Foreign Literature,” Comparative Literature 
News-Letter, III (May, 1945), 59-62. 

Reveals that annuals and giftbooks which 
boasted of native authors and national litera- 
ture contained numerous specimens of various 
European literature in translation and there- 
fore contributed to the knowledge in the United 
States of modern foreign literature; gives a 
bibliography. 

105. STOVALL, Fioyp. “The Function of 
Literature in a Democracy,” College English, 
VI (May, 1945), 440-44. 

Speaks “‘of the function of literature in pre- 
serving democracy by affirmations of faith, by 
interpretations of the past, and by prophecy 
linking the past with the future”; thinks that 
future peace and democracy depend upon the 
exchange of ideas with the rest of the world, 
that literature is the medium for such exchange. 

106. TEMPLE, RutH Z. “Verlaine and His 
English Readers,’”’ Comparative Literature News- 
Letter, III (May, 1945), 63-66. 

Discusses English prejudice against French 
poetry; attributes the popularity of Verlaine’s 
verse in England to the fact that it lends itself 
to scansion according to English meters and 
thereby suggests the infinite. 

107. WALSH, GERALD G. “Dante and the 
Problems of Peace,” Comparative Literature 
News-Letter, III (April, 1945), 51-53. 

Discusses Dante’s idea of peace and of the 
organization of a world community; relates 
these ideas to contemporary problems. 
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108. WEINGARTEN, SAMUEL. “Biography in 
the English Curriculum,” News Letter of the 
College English Association, VII (August, 1945), 
3. 

Describes a course in biography, combined 
with a study of the essay, given at the Wright 
branch of the Chicago City Junior College. 
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Literature and the Fine Arts,” Comparative 
Literature News-Letter, III (January, 1945), 27- 
29. 
Urges that literature be taught in relation 
with its sister-arts; points out the need for 
changes in the curriculum and for teachers of 
vision and imagination; gives a list of books use- 
ful in the teaching of literature in relation to 
various arts. 


109. WELLS, W. “Comparative 


LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 


During the period being considered literary scholarship was discussed very little. 
Walley (112) expressed concern over the separation within literature which he thinks 
traceable to overspecialization. And Myrick (111) defended the historical and lin- 
guistic ideal in literary scholarship. Werner’s (113) call for help in deciding which of 
the six great periods of European literature we are in and about which he held four 
theories was answered diversely. Kain (110) accepted theory No. 1; Williams (114), 


theory No. 4. 


110. KAIN, R. M., “What Age Is It?”’ News 
Letter of the College English Association, VII 
(April, 1945), 1, 3. 

Accepts Professor Werner’s No. 1 theory that 
the Realistic Period ended “without any 
scholar’s noticing it.” (See No. 113.) 

111. Myrick, Kennetu O. ‘“‘The Challenge 
to Orthodox Scholarship,” News Letter of the 
College English Association, V1 (January, 
1945), I, 4. 

Defends linguistic and historical ideal in 
literary scholarship; argues that the humanist 
must “rediscover the values that make us men” 
and that “one of the best ways is through 
orthodox scholarship which has so often been 
misused.” 

112. WALLEY, HAROLD R. “Reconstruction 
for Humpty Dumpty: The Comparative Con- 
cept in Literary Study,” College English, VI 
(April, 1945), 404-8. 

Thinks the separatism within literature a 
symptom of the larger disintegration caused 
by overspecialization; corrects basic misappre- 
hensions about the nature and function of litera- 


ture: (1) literature does not exist as an ana- 
lytical process, (2) literature is not subservient 
to the other creative arts, (3) literature is not 
primarily a scientific rationale; discusses the 
presentation of literature both to the graduate 
and to the undergraduate student. 

113. WERNER, W. C. “Help! Where Am I?” 
News Letter of the College English Association, 
VI (January, 1945), 1. 

Lists the six great periods of European litera- 
ture; asks what period we are in today; suggests 
four possibilities: (1) that a Realistic Period 
ended without notice, (2) that the Realistic 
Period is longer than the Romantic, (3) that the 
Realistic Period will be the dominant type for- 
ever, (4) that, there having been no Realistic 
Period, we are still in the Romantic. 

114. Cecit B. “More about the 
‘Isms,’ ” News Letier of the College English As- 
sociation, VII (February-March, 1945), 2. 

Accepts Professor Werner’s No. 4 theory, 
‘That there really has been no Realistic Period 
but that we are still in the Romantic Period.” 
(See No. 113.) 


HUMANITIES 


The humanities, having found an assured place in the college curriculum, have 
been subjected to widespread discussion and revaluations. Brett (115) urges teachers 
of the humanities to take planned positive action. The general direction of the re- 
form of college education to include the humanities has the approval of Kandel (122). 
According to McDowell (123), the new humanities programs are of three kinds: cor- 
rective, constructive, destructive. Wilkins (129) reviews the studies included in the 
humanities to show the essential humanistic nature of each. Millett (125) analyzes 
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causes of weaknesses in humanities programs and makes suggestions for their im- 
provement. 

Mursell (126) outlines ‘‘a reasonable scheme for the arts in general education.”’ 
Goldberg (118) argues that colleges and universities should foster the humanistic 
and other liberal disciplines. In the opinion of Jones (121) the greatest need of learn- 
ing is joy. Brownell (116) discusses three interpretations of the culminating expres- 


sion of the humanities. 


Conferences on the humanities have been held at Vanderbilt University (117, 
119), at Leland Stanford Junior University (128), at the University of North Caro- 


lina (124), and at Denver (120). 


Parks (127) supplies a bibliography of recent and forthcoming books in the 


humanities. 


115. Brett, AXEL. “Instrumentalism and 
the Humanities,” American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors Bulletin, XXI (Summer, 
1945), 181-88. 

Urges that teachers of the humanities accept 
instrumentalism and take planned positive ac- 
tion by (1) integrating subjects, (2) requiring 
two years’ work for all higher professions, (3) a 
critical re-examination of educational values, 
methods of teaching, and the content of courses. 

116. BROWNELL, BAKER. “The Value of the 
Humanities,” Journal of Higher Education, XV1 
(November, 1945), 405-12. 

Discusses three interpretations of the culmi- 
nating expression of the humanities: (1) in 
institutions, (2) “in works of art and other end 
products of cultural interest,” (3) in human 
beings, human values, and action. 

117. Duncan, Epcar H. (ed.). The Hu- 
manities in Higher Education in the South. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University, 1945. 

Reports a conference held at Vanderbilt 
University, July 24-29, 1944. 

118. GOLDBERG, MAXwELL H. “The Hu- 
manities and Postwar Service,” Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, XXX1 (Winter, 
1945), 621-27. 

Argues that the postwar years demand con- 
cern “not with processes and things but with 
attitudes and values,” that colleges and univer- 
sities should foster the humanistic and other 
liberal disciplines. 

119. Hupson, A. P. “Vanderbilt Conference 
in the Humanities,” South Atlantic Bulletin, X1 
(October, 1945), 9-10. 

Appraises the previous work of the Confer- 
ence; outlines the future program both in the 
humanities and in the field of general public 
education. 

120. “The Humanities at Work,” Proceed- 


ings of the Second Regional Conference on the 
Humanities, Held at Denver, Colorado, December 
1-3, 1944. Albuquerque, N.M.: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1945. 

121. JONES, HowARD Mumrorp, “The Gay 
Science,” American Scholar, XIV (Autumn, 
1945), 393-404. 

Makes three observations about the scholar- 
ship of the future: (1) thinks the great task of 
nineteenth-century accumulation and codifica- 
tion is outmoded, (2) discusses “humanistic 
values,” (3) points out that the greatest need of 
learning is joy. 

122. KANDEL, I. L. “The Humanities in 
Search of Students,” American Scholar, XIV 
(Summer, 1945), 316-25. 

Approves the general direction of the reform 
of college education; raises the issues of high- 
school preparation; criticizes some recent re- 
ports; thinks the time has come when the col- 
leges must impress upon the high schools the 
importance of preserving the humanities. 


123. McDowELL, TREMAINE. “Time and 
the Humanities,” College English, VI (April, 
1945), 375-79- 

Discusses the difficulty in absolute accept- 
ance of time; points out that colleges and 
schools of art are at certain points backward- 
looking; believes that new humanities programs 
are of three kinds: (1) corrective, (2) construc- 
tive, (3) destructive. 

124. MACKINNEY, LoREN C.; ADAms, NICH- 
OLSON B.; and RussELt, K. (eds.). A State Uni- 
versity Surveys the Humanities. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1945. 

Presents a symposium as a contribution of 
the sesquicentennial enterprise in which the 
university evaluates the past, present, and 
future of the world of education. 
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125. Mittett, Frep B. The Rebirth of 
Liberal Education. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1945. 

Analyzes causes of weaknesses in humanities 
programs and makes suggestions for their im- 
provement; describes specific experiments in 
breaking down departmental barriers; dis- 
cusses experiments in methods of teaching: com- 
prehensive exams, discussion groups, tutorial 
work, independent study, honors papers; sug- 
gests ways of selecting and educating teachers in 
the graduate school. 

126. Mursett, JAmes L. “The Arts in 
American Education,” Teachers College Record, 
XLVI (February, 1945), 285-92. 

Outlines “‘a reasonable scheme for the arts in 
general education’”’; defines the arts as “the in- 
strumentalities by which emotional values and 
meanings become explicit, objective, public, 
communicable”; thinks workers in the arts 
should (1) develop artistic abilities of indi- 
vidual pupils, (2) promote activities in artistic 
participation, (3) develop appreciation; de- 
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scribes some basic conditions for those who 
would put the plan in practice. 

127. PARKS, GEORGE B. “Recent and Forth- 
coming Books in the Humanities,” Comparative 
Literature News-Letter, 1V (November, 1945), 
12-15. 

Gives a classified list. 

128. STANFORD CONFERENCE ON THE Hvu- 
MANITIES, LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNI- 
versITY. The Humanities Chart Their Course: 
Report of the Second Annual Conference Held by 
the Stanford School of Humanities. Stanford 
University, Calif., 1945 

129. Wrtkins, Ernest H. “The Humani- 
ties,” Journal of Higher Education, XVI (April, 
1045), 169-74. 

Defines the terms “humanism” and “hu- 
manistic”; reviews the studies included in the 
humanities to discern the essential humanistic 
nature of each: language, literature, fine arts, 
music, religion, history; points out that the 
humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences are deeply interwoven. 


COMMUNICATION AND THE COMMUNICATION ARTS 


The trends of English teaching toward work in communication has continued to 
gather force. So pronounced is it, that the National Council has a Committee on Col- 
lege Courses in Communication to study the courses offered. Thompson (144) argues 
that world unity and cultural unity within our own society depend upon the enrich- 
ment of communication. Grey (138) asks teachers of English to face three related 
questions: isolation or co-ordination in work, degree of communication-mindedness, 
and future policy. He (137) also discusses the importance of the communication arts 
in the school community. Pooley (141) argues that in every situation communication 
needs determine language usage. According to De Boer (133), communication is 
“‘one way of designating the subject matter of education” in which English performs 
peculiar functions. Communication is, in the opinion of Davidson (132),‘‘a functional 
course for the integration of the college curriculum.” Schramm (142) reports a study 
made at the University of Iowa during 1944 and 1945 to determine basic data on the 
impact of mass communication media on college students. 

Radio and its role in education have been widely discussed. Levenson (140), who 
has had wide experience in radio education, discusses it from various angles. Bar- 
nouw (130) presents twenty-five radio plays and points out the importance of radio 
in our society. Woelfel (146) tells what is available in radio and makes suggestions 
for using it. Standards for college courses in radio broadcasting have been set by the 
Federal Radio Education Committee (134, 135). Young (147) describes the radio 
course at Finch Junior College. Hansen (139) calls the attention of educators to the 
radio program, “The Human Adventure,” a joint enterprise of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System and the University of Chicago. The possibilities of educational broad- 
casting are unlimited, says Wakefield (145), who envisions a combination of school 
and college programs. 
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Gates (136) calls for 16-mm. motion-picture versions of some of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Daniels (131) urges the use of sound film, records, charts, and pictures in Eng- 
lish classes. Simms (143) has found the balopticon useful in the teaching of both 


composition and literature. 


130. BARNouW, Erk (ed.). Radio Drama in 
Action. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1945- 

Contains twenty-five radio plays concerned 
with social problems; discusses radio’s role in 
our society. 

131. DANIELS, R. BALFour. “Visual Meth- 
ods in English Instruction,” News Letter of the 
College English Association, VII (April, 1945), 4- 

Calls for the use of the sound film, records, 
charts, pictures, and looks forward to television. 

132. DAvipson, CARTER. “A College Ad- 
ministrator Looks at the Teaching of Com- 
munication,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXII (April, 1945), 143-44. 

Says general education provides “skills and 
knowledges essential to sharing the life of our 
genus or kind’’; considers it a framework of four 
sides: (1) the natural sciences, (2) the social 
sciences, (3) the humanities, (4) the arts of 
communication; defines communication as “a 
functional course for the integration of the col- 
lege curriculum.” 

133. DE Boer, Joun J. “English in a ‘Com- 
munications’ Program,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXI (October, 1945), 291-95. 

Defines communication as “one way of des- 
ignating the subject matter of education”; 
discusses the peculiar functions of English in- 
struction in the total program: (1) the English 
class aids in integrating the developing thoughts 
and purposes of youth, (2) it treats language as 
communication, (3) it includes radio, news- 
papers, and magazines, (4) it is concerned with 
the social purposes of preserving free institu- 
tions and establishing a peaceful world society; 
suggests expanding the scope of English, dou- 
bling its schedule time, relabeling it “General 
Studies,” “Core,” or “Social Living.” 

134. FEDERAL Rapio EpucaTion Com- 
MITTEE. “Standards for College Courses in 
Radio Broadcasting,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXI (April, 1945), 186-89. 

Presents a set of standards for college under- 
graduate courses “‘in the program, business, and 
listener aspects of modern broadcasting”; dis- 
cusses objectives, social implications of radio 
broadcasting, specialized training in radio for 
students in other professional fields, teacher 
preparation in the use of radio. 


135. FEDERAL Rapio EpvucaTion Com- 
MITTEE. “Professional Training for Radio in 
College Courses,” ibid., October, 1945, pp. 
338-40. 

States minimum standards for instruction, 
equipment, and courses; includes in core re- 
quirements instruction in the following areas of 
study: (1) basic course, (2) program perform- 
ance, covering acting, announcing, production, 
music, news, radio writing, program planning, 
commercial broadcasting, radio as a public 
service; recommends careful selection of stu- 
dents, the same specialized attention as the 
more established fields of education, centralized 
responsibility by maintaining a radio depart- 
ment or by a separate administrative sub- 
division composed of members of departments 
offering radio work. 

136. GATES, W. B. “Meditations on Motion 
Pictures, Etc.,” News Letter of the College Eng- 
lish Association, VII (February-March, 1945), 1. 

Calls upon the College English Association to 
get 16-mm. motion-picture versions of some of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

137. GREY, LENNox. “The Communication 
Arts and the School Community,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XVIII (January, 1945), 
53-61. 

Defines the terms “School Community” and 
“Communication Arts’; gives six steps which 
schools need to take to establish communica- 
tion: (1) the drawing-together of teachers in the 
various arts fields, (2) the planning of lines of 
action, (3) establishing an office of school infor- 
mation, (4) establishing public relations, (5) co- 
ordinating student activities concerned with 
communication, (6) making innovations in the 
curriculum; urges that English not become a 
mere tool for something else, that it be treated 
as a prime human value. 

138. GREY, LENNOX. “Co-ordinating the 
Communication Arts,” English Journal, 
XXXIV (June, 1945), 315-20. 

Discusses three related questions which 
teachers of English must face: (1) the degree of 
isolation or of co-ordination in our work, (2) 
the degree of communication-mindedness, (3) 
future policy. 

139. HANSEN, Howarp C. “The Human 
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Adventure,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXI (October, 1945), 329-33. 

Presents facts about the radio program, 
“The Human Adventure,” which began in 1943 
as a joint enterprise of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System and the University of Chicago, and 
which takes subjects from the biological sci- 
ences, the social sciences, the physical sciences, 
and the humanities. 

140. LEVENSON, WILLIAM B. Teaching 
through Radio. New York: Farrar & Rinehart 
Co., 1945. 

Presents subject matter used in teacher- 
training courses; purposes (1) to improve school 
broadcasting, (2) to encourage more effective 
use of educational radio programs; discusses 
recent developments in the school use of radio. 

141. PooLey, Ropert C. ‘Communication 
and Usage,” English Journal, XXXIV (Janu- 
ary, 1945), 16-19. 

Defines the function of language; discusses 
three factors determining the nature of language 
usage: (1) the meaning to be communicated, (2) 
the purpose of the communication, (3) the tone 
or effect desired in the communication; points 
out three significant principles regarding Eng- 
lish usage: (1) correct usage must be determined 
by the needs of the communication in every 
situation, (2) since correctness is a relative 
matter, teachers should develop sensitivity to 
meaning, intention, tone, (3) teachers must 
emphasize positive insights, for the correction 
of errors is less than half the teaching of good 
usage. 

142. SCHRAMM, WILBUR, “Reading and Lis- 
tening Patterns of American University Stu- 
dents,” Journalism Quarterly, XXII (March, 
1945), 23-33. 

Reports a study made at the University of 
Iowa during 1944 and 1945 to determine basic 
data on the present impact of mass communica- 
tion media on college students; challenges 
teachers to connect radio-press-movie part of 
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college with the classroom-library so that both 
will contribute to the mental development of 
the student. 

143. StmmMS, KATHERINE. “Mechanical 
Aids,” News Letter of the College English As- 
sociation, VII (May, 1945), 2, 3, 4- 

Recommends the use of a balopticon in 
teaching both composition and literature. 

144. THOMPSON, RoBERT S. “The Place of 
the Communicative Arts in Education,” Teach- 
ers College Record, XLVI (April, 1945), 445-52. 

Discusses the historical reasons for the neglect 
of the communicative arts; argues that world 
unity and cultural unity within our own society 
depend upon the enrichment of communication; 
centers on the great co-operative arts: the or- 
chestra, the cinema, the mural, the radio, 
architecture, and industrial design and their 
place in the curriculum. 

145. WAKEFIELD, Ray C. “ ‘FM’ and Edu- 
cation,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXI1 
(February, 1945), 39-44. 

Discusses the great possibilities of postwar 
educational broadcasting; illustrates in-school 
broadcasts by the current programs of the 
Cleveland public schools; considers a combina- 
tion of school and college programs; calls atten- 
tion to work of the Office of Radio Research at 
Columbia University and at the University of 
Denver; thinks departments of speech, drama, 
and journalism have a special interest in non- 
commercial educational FM broadcasting. 

146. WOELFEL, NORMAN, and TyteEr, I. 
Kertu. Radio and the School. New York: World 
Book Co., 1945. 

Shows teachers what is available in radio and 
how to use it. 

147. YOUNG, ELIzABETH. “A Junior College 
Radio Course,” Junior College Journal, XV 
(January, 1945), 207-8. 

Describes the radio course at Finch Junior 
College; thinks it serves as preparation for both 
vocational and general education. 


RELATED FIELDS: SPEECH AND JOURNALISM 
SPEECH 


For the Committee on Speech Education, Wiksell (168) states the objectives on the 
junior-college level. Two articles treat the army program: its influence on elementary 
college speech courses (Bohman [149]) and the illustrated outline in speech-making 
used by the San Bernardino Air Technical Service Command (Monat [164]). 

Oral interpretation has been stressed. According to Burklund (152), a dislike of 
poetry is traceable to poor reading. Interpretation, says Compere (154), is both a 
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science and an art. Cunningham (155) discusses stress variations. Lowrey (162) 
thinks that oral reading may be useful in speech correction. Kaucher (160) tells how 
a teacher of oral interpretation should proceed. 

Bagwell (148), Buchan (151), and Brigance (150) each treats the relation between 


oral and written composition. 


Casteel (153) questions the effectiveness of undergraduate speech instruction in 
preparing students for the ministry. The problem of finding a speaking-listening 


index concerns Ewing (158). 


Debating, says Hellman (159), is debating and not “‘a fourth type of discussion.” 
Emerson (156, 157) describes the law case method of study used in the argumenta- 
tion course at Stanford University. Marcham (163) discusses critical thinking in rela- 


tion to the teaching of speech. 


Two articles deal with pronunciation. Tenney (165) suggests some possibilities of 
speech-on-film as a record of measurement. Thomas (166) discusses standards of 


pronunciation. 


The first of a series of investigations into the organization of material in speech 
textbooks has been reported by Knower (161). Weaver (167) points out three courses 


open to teachers of speech. 


148. BAGWELL, Paut D. “A Composite 
Course in Writing and Speaking,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXI (February, 1945), 
79-87. 

Points out that little has been done toward 
developing a composite course in writing and 
speaking; illustrates the point by way in which 
the A.S.T.P. English-speech course was con- 
ducted throughout the country; discusses simi- 
larities and differences in teaching the two arts 
and sets up five criteria: (1) common materials 
and techniques presented as fundamental in 
communication, (2) enough time to practice, 
(3) adequate supervision, (4) opportunity for 
teaching special techniques, (5) work spread 
over a year in order to utilize factors of time 
and spacing; uses these criteria for a course at 
Michigan State College; states the general and 
specific objectives of the course; discusses grades 
and examinations and the writing laboratory. 

149. BoHMAN, GEORGE V., and NEALE, 
Joun V. “What Can We Learn from Military 
Speech Courses?” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXII (April, 1945), 134-42. 

Evaluates the army program for its influ- 
ence on elementary college speech courses; dis- 
cusses emphasis on exposition and visual aids 
and teaching methods; concludes that topics 
and questions relative to the army program 
deserve consideration by teachers of speech be- 
fore they decide “‘to let be or to modify post- 
war courses.” 


150. BRIGANCE, W. Norwoop. “Public 
Address,” College English, VII (October, 1945), 
31-36. 

Assumes a knowledge of the similarity be- 
tween teaching “speech” and “composition’’; 
clarifies significant differences: (1) public 
speaking cultivates “enthusiasms and senti- 
ments that cannot be developed among people 
while they are separated as individuals,” (2) 
public speaking is more concerned with the im- 
mediate aspect of constantly changing prob- 
lems than writing, (3) public speaking reaches a 
homogeneous group at a specific time and place; 
lists seven mediums through which a speech is 
translated and mentions five things that may 
interfere with the process. 

151. BUCHAN, ALEXANDER M. “The Teacher 
of Composition Looks at Speech,” College Eng- 
lish, V1 (January, 1945), 218-23. 

Argues that the aims and substance of speech 
courses should be altered to emphasize under- 
standing and communication rather than per- 
suasion. 

152. BuRKLUND, Cart E. “On the Oral 
Reading of Poetry,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXI (October, 1945), 345-50. 

Thinks students dislike poetry because of 
emphasis on secondary apparatus and more 
especially because of poor oral reading; sum- 
marizes reasons for bad reading: (1) unculti- 
vated voice, (2) misunderstanding of the 
metrical pattern, (3) misunderstanding of the 
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essential genius of poetry; recommends that 
poetry be read (1) as poetry, not prose, (2) with 
honesty and sincerity, (3) with firm restraint, (4) 
with the personality of the reader giving an 
express character to the poem. 


153. CASTEEL, Joun L. “College Speech 
Training and the Ministry,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXXI (February, 1945), 73-77. 

Questions the effectiveness of undergradu- 
ate speech instruction in preparing students for 
training in a theological seminary; gives some 
positive contributions: (1) a keener sense of 
need, (2) a greater desire for further instruction, 
(3) the right conception of communication; dis- 
cusses the deficiencies: (1) poor voice produc- 
tion, (2) faulty enunciation, (3) awkward bodily 
action, (4) inability to read aloud; asks ‘‘What, 
after all, is a fundamental of speech?” 

154. COMPERE, Morree. “Speech: Science 
and/or Art,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXI (December, 1945), 465-70. 

Argues that interpretation is both an art 
and a science; thinks more time should be al- 
lotted to oral reading; discusses the value of 
habits taught in oral reading: phrasing, eye 
span, grouping, centering, etc. 

155. CUNNINGHAM, CORNELIUS CARMAN. 
“Stress Variations in Oral Interpretation,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXI1 (February, 
1945) , 55-62. 

Describes the experiences and sets forth the 
findings of the Seminar in Interpretation at 
Northwestern University on stress in oral read- 
ing; concludes that “‘the variations in stress 
patterns among oral readers of prose are wide 
enough to add markedly to the complexity and 
subtlety of prose rhythm.” 

156. Emerson, James Gorpon. “The Case 
Method in Argumentation,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXXI (February, 1945), 8-15. 

Describes the law case method of study used 
during the last two years in the argumentation 
course at Stanford University; discusses three 
aspects of the law case method: (1) law case 
setup, (2) law case abstract, (3) law case pro- 
cedure; states criticisms of the method: (1) that 
it creates confusion in the beginning student, 
(2) that it is not a “scientific method,” (3) that 
it is scientifically unsound; points out the 
similarity and dissimilarity between courses in 
law and in argumentation; concludes that the 
body of the course is cases, the business of the 
student the study of cases. 

157. EMERSON, JAMES Gorpon. “The Case 
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Method in Argumentation. II,” ibid., October, 
1945, pp. 282-91. 

Considers specifically the way in which the 
law case method has been adapted to the courses 
in argumentation at Stanford; states the general 
course plan and course theme; summarizes the 
course philosophy or “Argument.” 

158. Ew1nc, H. “Finding a Speak- 
ing-Listening Index,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XX XI (October, 1945), 368-70. 

Deals with the problem of discovering “an 
index of the degree of accuracy with which the 
theme and main ideas of the speaker are com- 
municated to the listener.” 

159. Hettman, Huco E. “Debating Is De- 
bating—and Should Be,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XX XI (October, 1945) , 295-300. 

States two purposes: (1) to take issue with 
the “new philosophy of debate” (Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, October, 1944) and (2) to 
take issue with enthusiasts for group discussion; 
argues that debating is debating and not “a 
fourth type of discussion” and not “bilateral 
discussion.” 

160. KAucHER, Dorortuy. “‘Try It Again,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XX XI (February 
1945), 47-55- 

Tells how a teacher of oral interpretation 
should proceed: (1) keep in mind one excellent 
teacher, (2) spend more time on practice, less on 
theory, (3) careful selection of what to read 
(cites passages); warns against: (1) struggling 
too hard, (2) lingering too long on definitions 
of oral interpretation, (3) overusing records, 
(4) using radio without the facilities, the time, 
and the knowledge. 

161. KNOWER, FRANKLIN H. “Studies of the 
Organization of Speech Material. I,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXVIII (November, 
1945), 220-30. 

Reports the first of a series of investigations 
into the organization of speech material in 
speech textbooks; presents “a test in this area 
with pertinent data on its reliability and rela- 
tion to other measures.” 

162. Lowrey, SARA. “Interpretative Read- 
ing as an Aid to Speech Correction, Acting, and 
Radio,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXI 
(December, 1945), 459-64. 

Considers interpretative reading as funda- 
mental phase of speech training; thinks oral 
reading may serve speech correction (1) by pre- 
venting speech difficulties and as a method of 
treatment, (2) by its therapeutic value, (3) by 
providing a method of re-education in articula- 
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tion, (4) by emphasizing bodily freedom; says 
that oral reading is basic in teaching the funda- 
mentals of good acting and effective com- 
munication over the radio. 

163. MARCHAM, FREDERICK GEORGE. 
“Teaching Critical Thinking and the Use of 
Evidence,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXX1 
(October, 1945), 362-68. 

Discusses critical thinking in relation to the 
teaching of speech and history; describes an 
experiment in which one-fourth of the student’s 
time was spent in the study of sources and in 
which problems arranged in a sequence of diffi- 
culty required the handling of evidence. 

164. Monat, L. H. “The Illustrated 
Speech,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXI 
(December, 1945), 428-30. 

Tells how the San Bernardino Air Technical 
Service Command developed a method of 
speech-making which employed an illustrated 
outline. 

165. TENNEY, WILLIAM H. “The Measure- 
ment of Speech Recorded on Film,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XX XI (October, 1945), 370- 
73. 

Suggests some possibilities of speech-on-film 
as a record for measurement; discusses the 
frame as a unit of measurement; gives examples 
of measurement; urges further use and study. 
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166. THomAs, C. K. “A Symposium on 
Phonetics and Standards of Pronunciation,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXI (October, 
1945), 318-27. 

Raises two questions: (1) what are standards 
of pronunciation and (2) how record the sounds 
of speech as an aid to analysis; quotes the 
opinion of fourteen scholars representative of 
American linguistic scholarship; summarizes re- 
plies to Question 1: agreement that General 
American be included in the content of the 
course (no one recommended South British 
standard), agreement that no student be re- 
quired to change from one basic standard to 
another, majority agreement that Kenyon- 
Knott alphabet be used. 

167. WEAVER, ANDREW TuHoMAS. “The 
Challenge of the Crisis,”’ Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXI (April, 1945), 128-34. 

Suggests three courses teachers of speech 
may follow: (1) demonstrate to educators the 
nature and extent of the contributions being 
made, (2) cherish faith in professional enter- 
prise, (3) labor for academic recognition and 
respect. 

168. WIKSELL, WESLEY A. “Report of the 
Committee on Speech Education,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XV (May, 1945), 406-7. 

States the objectives of speech training on 
the junior-college level. 


JOURNALISM 


Publications on the subject of journalism have tended to stress the over-all view. 
Sutton (175) traces the history of the teaching of journalism in this country from its 
beginning to 1940. And three annotated bibliographies of journalism subjects in 
American magazines (173, 174, 176) have appeared. 

MacDougall (172) describes the use of current events quizzes in teaching students 
how to read newspapers. Cook (169) reports experiments conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to predict academic success in journalism. Goldberg (170) dis- 
cusses the college newspaper; James (171), the value of radio in journalism educa- 


tion. 


169. Cook, WALTER W. “Predicting Scho- 
lastic Success in Journalism,” Journalism Quar- 
terly, XXII (June, 1945), 130-43. 

Describes experimental work at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in predicting academic 
success in journalism. 

170. GOLDBERG, MAxwett H. “Student 
Journalists and Democratic Leadership,” Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, XVI (May, 1945), 253- 
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Discusses the relationship between the edi- 
torial staff of the college newspaper and the 
student body as well as the faculty adviser; 
notes that the college newspaper is a symbol of 
American democracy. 

171. JAMES, REESE D. “The Eyes No Longer 
Have It,”’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXI 
(April, 1945), 180-86. 

Welcomes radio into the teaching of journal- 
ism because it (1) “tends to disprove the valid- 
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ity of ivory tower or copy-book rules for the use 
of our language in everyday life,”’ (2) develops 
the habit of thinking in sound, (3) affords 
journalism students an opportunity to get first- 
hand knowledge of the psychological limitations 
of the public; concludes that instruction in 
languages should be more intimately associated 
with speech. 

172. MacDovuGAaLt, Curtis D. “Journalism 
Teaching: An Experiment in Current Event 
Quizzes,” Journalism Quarterly, XXII (Decem- 
ber, 1945), 349-52. 

Describes the use of current events quizzes 
to teach students how to read newspapers; 
gives examples of quizzes and figures and per- 
centages to show improvement in grades of 
students. 

173. Merwin, F. E., and Jenninos, K. I. 
“Press and Communications: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Journalism Subjects in Ameri- 
can Magazines, February, March, and April, 
1945," Journalism Quarterly, XXII (June, 
1945), 175-84. 

Lists articles on various phases of journalism, 
including education. 
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174. Merwin, F. E., and Jenninos, K. I. 
“Press and Communications: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Journalism Subjects in Ameri- 
can Magazines, May, June, and July, 1945,” 
ibid., September, 1945, pp. 281-96. 

Lists articles on various phases of journalism, 
including education for journalism, newspaper 
production and management, radio and the 
press. 

175. Sutton, ALBert A. Education for 
Journalism in the United States from Its Be- 
ginning to 1940. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern 
University, 1945. 

Reviews the history of education for journal- 
ism; treats the origin, geographical distribution, 
objectives of three groups of schools; gives 
tables and graphs. 

176. SWINDLER, WILLIAM F.; REDDICK, 
DeWrrt C.; and Price, GRANVILLE C. “Press 
and Communications: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Journalism Subjects in American 
Magazines, August, September, and October, 
1945,” Journalism Quarterly, XXII (Decem- 
ber, 1945), 367-80. 

Lists articles on various phases of journalism. 


ENGLISH IN ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


The question of how much liberal education should be included in the professional 
education of an engineer has been debated for more than a decade. In 1940 the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education took a definite stand. In that 
year its Report on Aims and Scope of Engineering Curricula recommended ample 
courses in the humanities. Again in 1944 its Report on Engineering Education after the 
War reiterated the recommendation urging that 25 per cent of any engineering cur- 
riculum be devoted to humanistic-social studies. 

Both Guest (179) and Smith (183) agree that current humanistic-social programs 
need integration, and each suggests a plan which will show the interrelationship 
between humanistic-social and scientific-technical courses. Hammond (180) states 
objectives for a sequence of humanistic-social courses. Both graduate and under- 
graduate courses must, according to Hazeltine (181), be “‘truly liberated.” In Thomp- 
son’s (184) opinion, the inclusion of a humanistic-social division makes the problem 
of the instructor in English “internal rather than external.” 

The humanistic-social courses at three technical institutions have been discussed. 
The Writing Laboratory at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute has been described 
by Abbuhl (177). At Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Roys (182) reports, 26 cred- 
it hours are devoted to the humanities. The faculty in engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Detroit (Freund, 178) required 603 credit hours (12 in English) of scientific 
and cultural courses. 


177. ABBUHL, FreperIcK. “A Writing Lab- 
oratory Course,” Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation, XXXVI (December, 1945), 269-71. 


Describes the Writing Laboratory at Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute; gives examples of 
problems; states seven values: (1) an intense, 
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brief experience better than a leisurely ap- 
proach, (2) develops a respect for time, (3) 
makes self-discipline imperative, (4) no outside 
preparation needed, (5) language economy, (6) 
aids in solution of more complex problems, (7) 
provides vital motivation. 

178. FREUND, CLEMENT J. “A Humanistic- 
Social Overhauling,” Journal of Engineering 
Education, XXXVI (December, 1945), 284-91. 

Describes the work begun in’ 1939 of the 
faculty in engineering of the University of De- 
troit who revised the program of nontechno- 
logical courses in order to produce students less 
“naive, unlettered, crude’’; thinks the new pro- 
gram, which requires 60% credit hours (12 in 
English) of scientific and cultural courses, pro- 
vides more liberal education than that of most 
liberal arts colleges. 

179. Guest, Boyp. “The Humanities in 
Engineering College,” College English, V1 
(April, 1945), 402-3. 

Calls attention to the fact that “the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education in 
1944 reaffirmed its earlier contention that fully 
twenty-five per cent of any engineering curricu- 
lum be devoted to humanistic-social studies”’; 
thinks current humanities programs often fail 
for lack of an integrated humanistic-social pro- 
gram; outlines a plan; believes the proper inte- 
gration will show the interrelationship of sci- 
ence and technocracy with habits of thought 
and human relationships. 

180. Hammonp, H. P. “Liberalizing Tech- 
nical Education,” Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation, XXXV (March, 1945), 361-67. 

States that a solution must be found for the 
liberalizing of technical education; defines the 
term “liberalizing technical education”; offers 
three means of enriching technical education: 
(1) the approach to the teaching of scientific 
and technical courses, (2) a decrease in the 
rigidity of prescribed curricula, (3) the provision 
of a group of courses having specific humanistic 
purposes of clearly defined significance in the 
education of technical students”; formulates 
the objectives of a humanistic-social sequence 
of courses and emphasizes the importance of 
method. 

181. HAZELTINE, ALAN. “Education for the 
Engineering Profession,” Journal of Engineering 
Education, XXXVI (October, 1945), 120-23. 

Points out that the question whether educa- 
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tion for the engineering profession should con- 
sist of a liberal education followed by a profes- 
sional education has been from the beginning 
before the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education; refers to the recommenda- 
tion for including ample courses in the humani- 
ties in the 1940 Report on Aims and Scope of 
Engineering Curricula and again in the 1944 
Report on Engineering Education after the War; 
urges “‘such further modifications of the under- 
graduate curriculum as to make this truly 
liberal, while retaining its function of pre-pro- 
fessional engineering education, and by cor- 
responding modification of the graduate cur- 
riculum to provide the strictly professional edu- 
cation.” 

182. Roys, F. W. “Humanistic and Social 
Science Subjects in Relation to the Engineering 
Curriculum,” Journal of Engineering Education, 
XXXVI (November, 10945), 203-6. 

Discusses the curriculum at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in which 26 credit 
hours, or just over 18 per cent, are devoted to 
the humanities. 

183. SmitH, Duntap. “Can Hu- 
manistic-Social Study Be Made Engineering 
Education?” Journal of Engineering Education, 
XXXVI (October, 1945), 134-38. 

Argues that humanistic-social studies, if 
they are to be effective, must be interrelated 
with scientific-technical courses; says that 
English composition, history, economics, art, 
music, and literature should be taught in terms 
of problems significant to the engineer and use- 
ful in deepening his understanding, enriching 
his experience, and strengthening his moral 
purpose. 

184. THompson, Kart O. “English and the 
Humanistic-Social Division,” Journal of En- 
gineering Education, XX XV1 (November, 1945) 
163-69. 

Remarks upon the advance made by the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation in recommending a humanistic-social 
division of studies alongside a scientific-techno- 
logical division; points out that this recognition 
has made the problem of teachers of English in- 
ternal rather than external; discusses problems: 
(1) the meaning of the term “humanistic-social”’ 
and the statement of the courses included, (2) 
the distribution of time and subject matter 
within the humanistic-social division, (3) the 
organization and control within the division. 
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ENGLISH IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 


College English (186), in an effort to discover what kind of course in English would 
be best for ex-service personnel, made a survey of schools in which more than ten 
veterans were enrolled. Pennington (189) has given the classroom teacher’s viewpoint 
of those students who come under the G.I. Bill of Rights. According to Miller (188), 
there have been unexpected results of college military programs. Wykoff (194) calls 
attention to the fact that certain broad problems are common to both army and 
civilian courses in English. 

Two articles have treated the teaching of English composition to veterans. 
Williams (193) submits a short placement test. And Hill (187) describes the course 
in English composition given in 1944 at Pasadena Junior College. 

Wilbur (192) suggests improvements in the postwar undergraduate civil engineer- 
ing curriculum. 

The function of the teacher of literature, says Van Aver (191), is twofold: to show 
that literature is enjoyable and to treat it as knowledge. Brown (185) proposes a 
program for English studies in the postwar world. In his discussion of the liberal 
arts college in the postwar world, Ryan (190) argues that the humanities be taught as 
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“grades to the attainment, not of pleasure, but of happiness.” 


185. Brown, E. K., “English Studies in the 
Postwar World,” College English, V1 (April, 
1945), 380-91. 

Discusses utilitarianism, anarchy, and senti- 
mentalism as they express themselves in educa- 
tion; says they are formidable in universities 
because they are formidable in society; proposes 
a program of study for the general student 
and for the English major; discusses the teach- 
ing of literature. 

186. “English for Ex-service Personnel: A 
Survey Conducted by College English,” College 
English, V1 (January, 1945), 206-12. 

Reports the answers to a College English 
questionnaire from schools in which more than 
ten service people have returned; mentions ad- 
ditional problems raised by respondents. 

187. Hitt, Murray G. “Teaching English 
Composition to Veterans,” Junior College 
Journal, XV1 (December, 1945), 162-64. 

Describes the course in English set up at 
Pasadena Junior College in 1944 for veterans; 
calls it a “class in adjustment,” as the work was 
based on individual projects and conferences; 
recommends for veterans fewer courses and a 
shorter time for completion. 

188. Mitter, F. “Some Unex- 
pected Results of College Military Programs,” 
College English, V1 (May, 1945), 444-48. 

Finds three results of the army programs: 
(1) growth of nationalism, (2) appreciation of 
the democratic way of life, (3) desire to prevent 
future wars. 

189. PENNINGTON, WALTER. “English for 


War Veterans,” College English, VII (October, 
1945), 37-39. 

Describes the English course for veterans at 
Kansas State Teachers College of Pittsburgh; 
tells who the veterans are, what they want, and 
what they are getting in English: the reading of 
magazines, business letters, reports, daily 
theme, exercises in English usage. 


190. RYAN, JOHN JULIAN. “The Liberal Arts 
College in the Post-war World,” Comparative 
Literature News-Letter, III (February, 1945), 
38-40. 

Argues that the humanities be taught as 
“guides to the attainment, not of pleasure, but 
of happiness’; makes clear that liberal educa- 
tion in the postwar world will demand teachers 
with spiritual and intellectual integrity. 


191. VAN AVER, ALBERT. ‘‘The Function of 
Literature after the War,’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXXI1 (October, 
1945), 429-36. 

Thinks army requirements of a study of 
English should give impetus to the subject after 
the war; considers the function of the teacher 
of literature twofold: to show that literature is 
enjoyable and to treat literature as information; 
warns against a purely chronological order; 
points out ethical obligations. 

192. WILBUR, JOHN B. “Suggested Improve- 
ments of the Post-war Undergraduate Civil 
Engineering Curriculum,” Journal of Engineer- 
ing Education, XXXVI (October, 1945), 141- 
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Formulates definite recommendations for 
the postwar undergraduate curriculum in civil 
engineering; includes, among other things, more 
emphasis on the humanities. 

193. WrLtiaMs, R. C. “A Quick Placement 
Test for Veterans,”’ College English, VII (De- 
cember, 1945), 163-64. 

Submits a test which will reveal the stu- 
dent’s working knowledge of English composi- 
tion. 


PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 


The graduate training of the teacher of English continues under fire. Widespread 
dissatisfaction with the requirements for the Ph.D. has been frequently voiced. In 
his discussion of the Ph.D., Atkinson (195) devotes one chapter to the subject of 
the doctorate in English. The present methods of graduate study, claims Bloore 
(197), produce poor teachers. Klapper (200) calls for a changed conception of the 
doctorate. McGrath (201) calls attention to the lack of a specific requirement for 
teaching in the Ph.D. program. Johnson (198) urges the broadening of the require- 
ments for the English major. He (199) also invites discussion of the background of 
reading which should be considered essential equipment for the young college Eng- 
lish instructor. Schwamm (302) thinks that voice training should be required in any 
teacher education program. Teachers, says Sypher (203), must face two implications, 
moral responsibility and service, if they wish to make English meaningful for college 
students. Barzun (196) analyzes the theory and practice of college teaching, treating 


especially the arts of reading and writing. 


195. ATKINSON, CARROLL, Pro and Con of the 
Ph.D. New York: Meador Publishing Co., 1945. 

Discusses in chapter v “Certain English As- 
pects of the Ph.D.” 

196. BArzuN, Jacques. The Teacher in 
America. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1945. 

Contains critical essays on higher education 
in the United States; analyzes the theory and 
practice of college teaching; treats especially the 
art of writing and reading. 

197. BLooRE, STEPHEN. “Scholarship for 
Teachers of English,” College English, V1 (Jan- 
uary, 1945), 212-16. 

Thinks the requirements for the Ph.D., 
which emphasize facts about literature rather 
than literature itself, do not produce good teach- 
ers; thinks we need (1) to make research the 
handmaiden of scholarship and of teaching, (2) 
to stress acquaintance with works of literature 
rather than facts about them, (3) to emphasize 
a broad outlook. 

198. JOHNSON, BurceEs. ‘‘Editorial,’”’ News 
Letter of the College English Association, VII 
(February-March, 1945), 2. 

Calls attention to the fact that the English 
major enters the-profession of English teaching 
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194. Wykorr, GeorGe S. “Army English 
Experiences Applicable to Civilian Postwar 
English,” College English, VI (March, 1945), 
338-42. 

Calls attention to six broad problems com- 
mon to both army and civilian courses in Eng- 
lish: (1) sectioning, (2) time element, (3) place 
of grammar, (4) place of reading, (5) compre- 
hensive examination, (6) relation of composition 
to the literary humanities. 


with little in his educational background but 
courses in literature and composition; thinks the 
requirements for the English major should be 
broadened to include courses in philosophy, his- 
tory, and political science. 

199. JOHNSON, Burces. “Editorial,” ibid., 
April, 1945, p. 2. 

Asserts that the “background of reading 
which should be essential equipment today of 
the yourfg college English instructor is not easy 
to define, and difficult to demand as a ‘sine qua 
non’ ”’; invites discussion. 

200. KLapperR, “Teacher Education 
—a Forward Look,” American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, XXX1 (Spring, 
1945), 36-47. 

Discusses “teacher recruitment, the educa- 
tion of the teacher, and the education of those 
who will teach him”; thinks the conception of 
the doctorate must be changed, widened, and 
deepened; says the level of literacy must be 
raised: (1) by raising age limit for compulsory 
education, (2) by adult education. 

201. McGratu, Eart J. “Should College 
Teachers Be Educated?” Association of Ameri- 
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can Colleges Bulletin, XXXI (March, 1945), 
106-19. 

Points out that there is no specific require- 
ment for teaching in the Ph.D. program; re- 
views criticisms of college teaching: (1) over- 
specialization, (2) lack of interest in teaching, 
(3) ignorance of the purposes and interests of 
young people, (4) little influence on beliefs and 
ideals of students; advocates five changes in 
the graduate program which trains teachers: (1) 
establish an agency to plan and control the 
program for college teachers, (2) establish ad- 
mission requirements, (3) give a broader educa- 
tion, (4) include training and practical experi- 
ence with professional activities, (5) award a 
degree which distinguishes teachers from other 
graduate students. 

202. ScowamMM, GusTAveE. “The Teacher’s 
Voice: Show-Window of Personality,” Quarter- 
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ly Journal of Speech, XXXI (December, 1945), 
488-89. 

Says the “teacher’s effectiveness depends 
upon richness and variety of tone”; recommends 
that the teacher (1) have a personal appraisal 
by a specialist in voice and speech, (2) undergo 
the training indicated, (3) have a reappraisal. 

203. SYPHER, Wyte. “Reconverting the 
English Teacher,” English Leaflet, XLIV 
(March, 1945), 36-43. 

States two implications which follow if we 
try to make English meaningful for college 
students: (1) English can be meaningful as a 
service course to the rest of the college, (2) 
English literature demands moral responsibility 
on the part of the teacher; concludes that teach- 
ers must teach some of the past, must not be 
specialists in technical matters or become 
propagandists, that they should make the past 
meaningful through the great issues of today. 


NCTE Ekection Notice 


Tae committee to nominate officers of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish to serve for one year, beginning at the close of the Annual Meeting next No- 
vember are: Harold A. Anderson, Chairman, John J. DeBoer, Max J. Herzberg, 
Irvin C. Poley, and Marion C. Sheridan. Their nominations, which appear below, 
may be supplemented by others made by petition of twenty members of the Board of 
Directors of the Council, accompanied by written consent of the nominees. The 
Council constitution also provides for nomination from the floor of the Board of 
Directors when it proceeds to the election at its last session in connection with the 
convention of next Thanksgiving. The slate is as follows: 


For President: THomas C. PoLLock, New York University 

For First Vice-President: Marion C. SHERIDAN, New Haven (Conn.) High School 
For Second Vice-President: Lucta B. MirrieLees, Montana State University 

For Secretary-Treasurer: W. Witsur HATFIELD, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 


Chicago 
For Directors-at-Large (six to be elected) 


BERNICE Da81, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 

InEz Frost, Hutchinson (Kan.) Junior College 

GeorcE E. Murpny, University of Delaware 
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PEGASUS 


It was two weeks after I had been picked 
up on the artillery range, my mind a con- 
fused jumble from shell concussion and 
shock. For two weeks they had kept me in a 
room by myself. Gradually I began to talk 
coherently again, and the doctors decided to 
move me into a ward with some wounded 
soldiers from overseas. I was nervous when I 
moved into that ward, terribly nervous; I 
could not lie still, and I could not get my 
mind to concentrate on anything. I saw 
soldiers—thirty of them; most of them noth- 
ing but big bundles of bandages. There was 
deathly silence in the ward; most of the fel- 
lows could not have talked if they had 
wanted to. The soldier next to me seemed 
more fortunate than the others; he had no 
head bandages, and his hands were free. He 
was engrossed in a book of poetry most of 
the time. He would read a few lines, then lay 
the book down and gaze into space. He 
seemed happier and more at peace with the 
world than any of the other men. I thought 
at first it was because he had not been so 
badly wounded. But then a couple of ward 
boys rolled in a portable X-ray machine and 
prepared to take X-rays of this soldier, 
whom I shall call John Kart. They threw 
off his covers, and I realized for the first 
time that he had no legs. They unbuttoned 
his night shirt to take an X-ray of his chest, 
and there, tatooed on his left breast, point- 
ing toward his heart, was the tiny figure of a 
winged horse. 

A little later, when I had come to know 
him better, I asked him about the horse and 
what it stood for. He told me the story of 
Pegasus and said that Pegasus was his good- 
luck charm. John loved poetry. He had not 
been to college and taken a course in poetry, 
and he did not know what the poets were 
trying to say in some of their poems, but he 
had his own interpretations. He loved the 
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beauty and the movement of the lines. He 
could completely lose himself in a world of 
poetry and be happy in spite of his wounds. 

John showed me his book. The pages, 
every one, were soaked in blood—John’s 
blood. He had run into a booby trap on the 
Cape Bon Peninsula and had both legs torn 
from his body..He did not lose conscious- 
ness; he suffered a temporary paralytic 
shock instead. Fortunately, there was a 
first-aid station near by, and he was mirac- 
ulously saved from bleeding to death. As 
they worked on him, he kept reciting 
“Invictus” through clenched teeth, over and 
over again. He said that when the doctors 
finished with him, even they could recite it. 
They took his equipment away from him; 
but, before he lapsed into unconsciousness, 
he insisted that they place his book of poetry 
in his hands. He kept that book in his grasp 
all the way back to America. The marks 
from his fingernails will always be on it. 

When he arrived in this country and be- 
gan to get well again, he had to reconcile 
himself to the fact that he had lost his legs 
and that physically he would never be the 
same again. But “Invictus” was engraved 
on his heart, and he made up his mind that 
he would walk again, even though it would 
have to be with artificial legs. He gained re- 
assurance from poems like the Rubdiydt, the 
peaceful poems of Wordsworth, and par- 
ticularly from the last lines of Milton’s son- 
net, “On His Blindness’’: 


God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His 
State 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


John knew that poetry had helped him 
get well, and he was sure that the other fel- 
lows could benefit by it, too. He thought 
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that, if the men could learn to concentrate 
on poetry, they could get their minds off 
their own troubles. I tried it. I soon found 
that if I could concentrate on a bit of poetry, 
I would become more relaxed, less fretful. 
The thought content in poetry is more con- 
densed than in prose and requires more con- 
centration to be understood. It demands the 
full attention of the mind. 

More and more fellows in the ward began 
to read poetry to get their minds off their 
troubles. The ward doctor soon noticed the 
effect and ordered dozens of poetry books to 
be brought into the ward. (Poetry books are 
now standard equipment in wards of this 
type.) There were selections to fit every 
mood and whimsy. Two weeks after I en- 
tered that ward fellows who before had said 
nothing were going around reciting: 

’T was brillig and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


Not long after I was moved into a dis- 
charge ward. The day before I was sent 
home I went back to the old ward to see 
some of the fellows—especially John Kart. 
John was standing, supporting himself be- 
tween two beds. He had a brand new pair of 
legs. He could not walk yet, but it would not 
be long now. John pointed to a placard on 
the wall on which “Invictus” was painted in 
beautiful red lettering—the whole poem. 
Near by was another, smaller placard on 
which someone had painted the words, 
“Whosoever enters here sick in mind and 
body shall leave here a sound man—by the 
Grace of God and William Shakespeare.” 


CHARLES JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


WAS MACBETH A VICTIM OF 
BATTLE FATIGUE?! 


Shakespeare’s characters have always 
been a fertile field for the application of 
psychological principles. Though Shake- 
speare could not apply a psychology that 
was not in existence, he did accurately mir- 
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ror human nature and utilize what was 
known on the subject as well as his own 
observations. Though it may seem ridiculous 
that Macbeth could have had a case of 
battle fatigue, yet battle fatigue, as its name 
implies, is simply the reaction to an over- 
dose of combat. The only thing new about it 
is its name. Human nature remains the 
same. A surprising amount of evidence can 
be found to show that Macbeth indeed suf- 
fered from what can easily be classified as . 
battle fatigue. 

In the medieval and Renaissance world, 
fighting was a major part of all thought. 
One of the human reactions to it, and one 
that Shakespeare must have known well, 
was the inevitable letdown following a sur- 
feit. This principle, which caused the atti- 
tude of Jaques in As You Like It, is the same 
as that governing Macbeth. The standard 
medical cure then for an unbalanced mental 
condition caused by strain was a sedative 
influence, precisely as it is today. King Lear, 
for example, was cured by drugs that made 
him sleep and let his weary, confused brain 
rest. 

Modern medical psychology has classified 
the causes, symptoms, characteristics, and 
qualities in a man that contribute to battle 
fatigue. The causes are continuous bodily 
danger, incessant exertion, recurrent attacks 
on the enemy, the sight of death, and a feel- 
ing of frustration. One quality that makes a 
man prone to battle fatigue is a vivid im- 
agination that can remember the past and 
picture the future. The type of person most 
susceptible can be the bravest of men in an 
emergency under hysterical excitement. 

Macbeth was exposed to all these causes, 
and, as well, had the strongest imagination 
of all Shakespeare’s characters. He was in 
the forefront of the battle against Macdon- 
wald, exposing himself recklessly. When the 
battle was going against him, he summoned 
all his strength and by his superhuman ef- 
forts saved the country. Then, no sooner 


* Written independently for Professor Julian 
Ross’s course in Shakespeare by a G.I. veteran of 
combat experience in France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many. 
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was one enemy defeated than an attack had 
to be repelled from another direction. 
Launching himself into this as if to bathe in 
blood, we are told, he made a picture like 
another Golgotha. One point that is praised 
and emphasized is that Macbeth remained 
unmoved by the horrid images of death he 
had created. Though he may have seemed 
unmoved by the excitement he was in, a 
man like Macbeth, with an imagination sen- 
sitive to the point of hallucination, could not 
have remained unaffected. 

Moreover, Macbeth had been unjustly 
frustrated. King Duncan, who, according to 
tradition, should have been in the most 
dangerous places leading his men, stayed in 
safety. Macbeth and Duncan had both been 
candidates for the throne. When Duncan 
was elected, he proved such a weak ruler 
that successful revolt seemed possible. It 
also made conquest seem likely to the king 
of Norway, and he was able to gain co- 
operation among Duncan’s own personal 
advisers Both these threats were broken by 
Macbeth, who had been passed over as king. 
The situation made it obvious that Macbeth 
was the man to be king in a time that called 
for a warrior ruler, not a weak old man. 
Scotland needed Macbeth as king, and 
Macbeth knew it. Then, to complete the 
frustration, Duncan announced his elder son 
to be next in line, ignoring the national hero 
and the most competent executive available. 

The only person close to Macbeth was his 
wife, to whom, in his overtaxed and 
unstrung condition, he immediately hurried 
with his problem. Meeting the weird sisters 
stirred up more excitement on the very sub- 
ject he had in mind. When he arrived, he did 
not find the peace and quiet from his wife 
that he needed as balm to his hurt mind. 
Instead, she plunged him into a greater con- 
flict. She never said a word of praise or com- 
fort about the dangers he had passed. She 
ignored the honors he had won as unimpor- 
tant compared to what she had in mind. It 
would be hard to imagine anything with less 
sedative effect than the treatment Macbeth 
got. Lady Macbeth mocked and scorned 
him, which was something he could not 
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stand from a woman. When, under this 
prompting, he finally killed Duncan, he went 
all to pieces. He was called on for one more 
tremendous exertion, and after what he had 
been through it was too much. The balance 
was tipped too far to return. His mental 
images pictured a whole sea of blood. His 
hands seemed to be flopping loosely and 
trying to put his eyes out. Sleep, the one 
thing he needed most desperately since the 
battles, came to his mind. His conscience 
acted through his imagination to tell him he 
had murdered sleep and would sleep no 
more. All he could see or think of was blood. 
Lady Macbeth had to lead him away. 

The symptoms of battle fatigue are ob- 
sessions of anxiety, jumpiness, and inability 
to sleep. These Macbeth exhibits. His mind 
was a torture machine making terrible 
dreams that kept him from sleep. He was so 
jumpy that every noise appalled him. He 
felt unsafe and was afraid of Banquo and 
Fleance. No sooner were they out of the way 
than his fears focused on Macduff. He was 
afraid the stones, trees, and birds would tell 
his secret to the world. He tried to cure him- 
self by a career of crime that would harden 
his sensibilities. To cure a soul sick with 
violence by trying more violence was like 
trying to make ulcers dry up by drinking 
alcohol. 

The inevitable result would be trying to 
escape from himself, which he clearly fore- 
saw: “To know my deed, ’twere best not 
know myself.” He sought release in activity 
that seemed mad frenzy to those around 
him. This method of escape, which he found 
did not work, alternated with apathy about 
living longer. For his efforts life had given 
him nothing but curses, not loud but deep. 
It meant no more to him than a tale told by 
an idiot, signifying nothing. His wife died, 
and he could find no words of mourning. 
Under stress he returned to his former field 
of success, fighting, but it was because he 
was now perverted and enjoyed killing 
others too much to kill himself. “Why 
should I play the Roman fool, and die on 
mine own sword? Whilst I see lives, the 
gashes do better upon them.” So he died in 
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violence, a victim of battle fatigue, no longer 
on the torture of the mind to lie, but to be 
with the dead whom he, to gain his peace, had 
sent to peace. 

ROBERT BOSSLER 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


JUNIOR COLLEGE REVOLUTION 
OR EVOLUTION? 


SOME POSSIBLE MEANINGS FOR 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


If The New American College‘ by John A. 
Sexson and John W. Harbeson (respectively 
superintendent of schools in Pasadena and 
principal of the Pasadena Senior College) 
had been the only book published in 1946 
advocating the “Four-Year Junior College, 
Grades 11 to 14 Inclusive,” it would have 
been a book for the English teacher to note 
with the memo: “Better look into this some 
day.”’ Coupled with the almost simultaneous 
appearance of Integrating High School and 
College: The Six-Four-Four Plan at Work, by 
Leonard V. Koos, junior college specialist at 
the University of Chicago, newly appointed 
editor of the Junior College Journal and 
writer of the Preface to The New American 
College, it calls for a revised memo: “Not 
someday, but soon.”’ And capped most re- 
cently (January, 1947) by still another testi- 
monial to the four-year junior college, Roy 
Ivan Johnson’s Explorations in General Edu- 
cation: The Experiences of Stephens College, 
it may well call for the revision: ““Not soon, 
but now.” 

All these books belong, furthermore, to a 
remarkable battery of recent publications 
and pronouncements on junior colleges of 
all types—popular articles on junior colleges 
in McCall’s and the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
seeking to enlist the support of the women 
of America; the Educational Policies Com- 
mission’s Education for All American Youth, 
urging public educators to establish a na- 

* John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, The 
New American College: The Four-Year Junior Col- 


lege, Grades 11 to 14 Inclusive. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1946. Pp. (xv)+312. 
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tion-wide system of “community insti- 
tutes’; and recent annual reports of Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard, Dean Russell of 
Teachers College, and President Zook of the 
American Council on Education, calling 
critical attention to the needs of the junior 
college as the institution likely to show most 
significant growth in the next generation. . 

What may such sigus and portents signify 
to teachers of English? 

Since The New American College (as focus 
of this review) is concerned with four-year 
junior college units, it deals only at an ad- 
vanced stage with the prime general effect 
of the expansion of junior colleges—an ex- 
pansion which may reach 600 per cent in the 
next ten years, according to National Re- 
sources Planning Board estimates. That 
effect is an almost certain rise of a new 
“college-preparatory”’ pattern in the Ameri- 
can high schools—to prepare students, that 
is, for the local community junior college or 
institute rather than for a more generalized 
college at a distance, or for termination at 
the twelfth grade. Whether the pattern is 
the 6-4-4, advocated by Sexson and Harbe- 
son, Koos, and Johnson, or the older 8-4-2 
or 6-3-3, unquestionably some new integra- 
tion or articulation will come when half of 
our college-bound students enter the local 
junior college. Almost certainly it will come 
more systematically and more severely for 
teachers of English in the 6-4-4. 

Some such theme is implicit as Sexson 
and Harbeson observe that 


.... the four-year junior college is educational- 
ly the most efficient because it will reduce waste- 
ful duplication between high school and junior 
college years to a minimum. Dr. Koos... . 
shows that especially in the fields of English and 
chemistry . . . . there is extensive duplication of 
high school work in the freshman and sopho- 
more college years [pp. 42-43]. 

Sexson and Harbeson do not go explicitly 
into those duplications, which teachers of 
English know all too well—the repetitious 
surveys and reviews of types of literature, 
American literature, British literature, 


grammar, and usage. Without much elabo- 
ration they offer two kinds of solutions of 
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the “English” problems. One is a combining 
of many language arts and other arts in an 
eleventh-grade humanities course (world 
literature, music, art, languages), originally 
derived from the University of Chicago pat- 
tern—although very considerably modified, 
I found on a visit to Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege in 1944. The other is imbedded in this 
statement: “Many students of vocational 
education believe that there are great possi- 
bilities for general education in the voca- 
tional courses themselves. For example, in a 
curriculum of vocation technology, English 
might be taught through the course in tech- 
nical reports....” (p. 239). A specimen 
four-year program for terminal students at 
Pasadena shows no other provisions for 
English beyond the one-year humanities 
course. 

How likely are these things to come on a 
wide scale—four-year junior colleges, elev- 
enth-grade humanities programs, English- 
through-technical-reports courses? And, if 
likely, how soon? 

Much is to be said in favor of all three. 
The structural logic for the four-year junior 
college is persuasive. Closer relating of the 
arts at the senior high school level is highly 
desirable. Closer ties of general and voca- 
tional education are cogently urged in the 
38th NSSE Yearbook on General Education 
in the American College and in the new pro- 
gram of “General Education in Relation to 
Vocational Technical Education” in the 
New York State Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences. 

Yet certain cold facts tend to chill a little 
the warmth of Sexson and Harbeson’s ad- 
vocacy. The North Central Association in- 
dorsed the four-year junior college as long 
ago as 1915, yet Koos’s statistics show that 
fewer than forty out of more than six hun- 
dred junior colleges have adopted the four- 
year pattern. Administrative vested inter- 
ests would seem to be a considerable ob- 
stacle. Again, pioneer humanities courses 
were established almost simultaneously in 
junior college (at Stephens in 1928, Pasa- 
dena in 1934, and the Chicago city junior 
colleges in 1934) and in liberal arts colleges 
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(Scripps in 1928, the University of Chicago 
in 1931, and Louisville in 1932). Yet the 
junior college humanities courses have 
shown little tendency to spread (or so I 
found in visits to more than sixty repre- 
sentative junior colleges in 1944), while 
humanities courses in liberal arts colleges 
have become legion in the same twenty 
years. The difference seems to lie in the 
absence of upper-division specialists in the 
arts, literature, and philosophy in junior col- 
leges and in the need for a more “applied,” 
less historical-philosophic-aesthetic relating 
of the arts in community junior colleges. 
Finally, English as an adjunct of technical 
reports, at the other extreme from the hu- 
manities, has been repeatedly tried in the 
last twenty years as one means of relating 
general and technical education in technical 
schools. Yet it has yielded no conspicuous 
success, perhaps for no better reason than 
that a happy co-ordination of two once- 
independent things can seldom be gained by 
a drastic subordination of one to the other. 

Obviously, none of these cool facts means 
that the three possibilities in The New 
American College may not come to prevail. 
The revolution or evolution of the four-year 
junior college and the eleventh-grade hu- 
manities course, at least, may only now be 
gaining momentum after a period of cul- 
tural lag. Henceforth, the main factor may 
be well-timed and well-placed spokesman- 
ship, which Sexson and Harbeson in Cali- 
fornia, Koos from his vantage point at the 
University of Chicago and the editorship of 
the Junior College Journal, and Johnson at 
Stephens, seem to be in positions to provide. 
While these spokesmen may not presage im- 
mediate revolution, it is quite possible that 
they are pointing the ultimate stage in an 
evolution—for we must not forget that the 
two-year junior college took its start at the 
University of Chicago and that the present 
University of Chicago four-year college 
evolved from it. 

But whether The New American College 
presages revolution or evolution, it spells 
changes, many of them in the next ten years, 
come 6-4-4 or stay 6-3-3-2. High-school and 
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junior college teachers of English must study 
such co-ordinations and be prepared to ad- 
vocate the most suitable among them 
whether modified humanities or comprehen- 
sive communication arts or language com- 
munication skills or common learnings or 
some new general-technical combinations 
still to be devised. 

LENNOX GREY 


GIVE THEM AN AUDIENCE 


I have heard of English instructors who 
liked to talk, especially when someone was 
listening. Even in class they like to talk. In 
fact, they are not very good teachers if they 
do not. 


And they like to write when College Eng- 
lish or some other of the journals will listen 
and print. They really like it. And they glow 
when one of their “colleagues” discloses that 
he has read what they wrote. 

But who has not heard the groans as an 
instructor bundles up a set of “‘themes” for 


“home work” and the talk later of the 
dreary ground covered the night before— 
ground covered by some maybe more or less 
painful student pen? 
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For maybe fifty years there has been talk 
and talk and print and print about how this 
sad thing, the composition course, might be 
made to produce what the instructor thinks 
he wants. And the pessimists have talked 
and printed about the impossibility of suc- 
cess for the composition course. Here is an 
optimistic suggestion. 

Let us give the student more audience, a 
better reader. Let us groan less and listen 
more. Instructors who listen to what the 
students say will get better communication 
from them, better than the weary and scorn- 
ful instructors get. Students like to talk, 
most of them; many of them do not mind 
writing. But they want a reader who listens. 

And let us read as many student papers 
as we can to the class. And, further, mention 
subject matter, with small comment, of 
papers that there is not time to read. The 
class likes to know what its members are 
doing, and the members like to be known. 

Give them an audience. Instructors are 
people, as we noted above, and so are stu- 
dents. If there is an introvert in the class, 
we might even try to socialize him a bit. 


J. H. McKee 


“PurpvuE UNIVERSITY 
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From the Director of the Curriculum Study 


Tox Carnegie Corporation has granted 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
$5,000 for the preparation of a monograph 
summarizing background materials and re- 
search which should be known to curriculum 
committees throughout the country. These 
materials will cover the entire range of the 
field of the language arts, including litera- 
ture, reading, writing, speech, dramatics, 
communications courses, radio, motion pic- 
tures, journalism, and the like, and all levels 
of education from the preschool through the 
graduate school. A carefully selected and an- 
notated bibliography will be presented and, 
in addition, a summary of conclusions or 
general status of opinion in each area on the 
major topics considered. Conflicting view- 
points and varied practices will be noted, 
and the evidence of research indicated. 

Your director is already at work on a half- 
time basis with a research assistant and 
stenographic help at 206 Burton Hall at the 
University of Minnesota. She is eager to 
gather at her office the following kinds of 
information and materials: 


I. Materials from individuals, from col- 
leges and universities, and from state, 
city, or rural school systems which are 
available free of charge 


A. Courses of study, mimeographed or 
in print 
B. Sample units or course outlines and 
bibliographies 
. Special curriculums for core courses, 
common learnings courses, humani- 
ties, general education courses in 
the language arts, communications 
courses, and the like 
. Published or mimeographed reports 
of research or summaries of such re- 
search 


. Reading lists for students at all levels 
of instruction 

. Reports of workshops or special 
projects in the language arts, inter- 
group or intercultural relations, 
world literature, American studies, 
and the like 

. Reports of studies on articulation or 
continuity of growth throughout 
school systems 

H. Reports of methods of caring for in- 

dividual differences 


. Information desired 
A. Concerning any of the above which 

are contemplated or in progress or 
price lists of any which must be pur- 
chased 

. Concerning summer-session courses 
or workshops dealing with these 
problems 

. Names or addresses of persons or 
groups willing to co-operate in cur- 
riculum projects or by summarizing 
research 

. Concerning research or curriculum 
programs in progress 

E. Concerning special studies in the re- 

lationship of the language arts to the 
stage of growth of the learner 

. Concerning special studies in lan- 
guage, semantics, linguistic change, 
or mass modes of communication in 
a democracy 

Any materials received will be sum- 
marized and then passed on to appropriate 
committee chairmen of the national curricu- 
lum study. 

The directors will attempt to produce a 
list of needed research studies for use in 
summer-session courses and with graduate 
students in the language arts. 


Dora V. Situ, Director 


DRAMA SINCE THE GREEKS 


Professor Clark’s collection' comes close 
to being the best anthology of European 
and American drama on the market. The 
twenty-nine plays cover almost every 
major school and type of drama and are so 
fully and carefully edited that they are 
certain to meet wide approval in this popu- 
lar course. 

The new anthologist in a field that has 
been worked as hard as this one finds the 
inevitable authors pretty well established 
but must worry a good deal about how far 
he dare go in replacing the conventional 
titles with fresh choices. Professor Clark 
has been rather bold. Teachers of Greek 
drama who have got used to a run of Aga- 
memnon, Antigone or Oedipus, Media or 
Iphigenia at Aulis, The Clouds or The Frogs 
may be uncomfortable with Prometheus 
Bound, Sophocles’ Electra, Alcestis, and The 
Birds. There is no Shaw or Shakespeare, no 
Seneca or Schiller; and representing Resto- 
ration comedy with Etherege rather than 
Congreve is a startling but, to this re- 
viewer, a pleasant change. 

The only school that is conspicuously 
omitted is the Romantic drama. Creaky 
though it is, one wonders why Gogol or 
Hebbel could not have been sacrified for 
Schiller or Victor Hugo to bridge the gap 
between Racine’s Andromache and Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler. Contemporary schools are 
conventionally illustrated by Galsworthy, 
Barrie, Synge, O’Neill, Anderson, Piran- 
dello (Naked), and the Capeks (The Life of 
the Insects in a new translation by Paul 
Selver); but Paul Green’s Roll Sweet Chariot 
is a refreshing surprise. 

The full introductions amount to an 
elaborate history of the theater running to 


* William Smith Clark II, Chief Patterns of World 
Drama. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. Pp. 
1152. $5.50. 
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175 quarto pages. Each one is subdivided 
into a general account of the period (un- 
fortunately emphasizing staging and play 
construction at the expense of the intel- 
lectual and aesthetic values of drama), an 
authoritative biography of the playwright, 
and a detailed and useful analysis of the 
play. The most glaring lapse in scholar- 
ship is Professor Clark’s bland ascription of 
one of his plays, The Star of Seville, to 
Lope de Vega. It is over twenty years since 
Menéndez y Pelayo questioned this tradi- 
tional view. Morley and Bruerton say 
definitely that “the versification proves 
without question that Lope did not write 
the play,” and the best scholarly opinion 
today ascribes it to Claramonte. 

But any anthologist will gladly grant a 
fellow one major blunder. Chief Patterns of 
World Drama is still one of the best and most 
attractive books in its field. 


ROBERT WARNOCK 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


THE ENGLISH HERITAGE 


In order that publishers might include 
everybody’s favorites, textbooks for survey 
courses in English and American literature 
have grown bigger year by year, attaining in 
some recent two-volume editions the un- 
wieldy and unnecessary bulk of 2,400 pages 
and 1,500,000 words. The editors of The 
English Heritage’ have wisely limited their 
materials to but little more than half that 
quantity. Yet they have included, so far as 
I can judge, all the titles which a discrimi- 
nating teacher would expect in such a text 
and certainly all that he could adequately 
teach in two semesters. 


*Edward H. Weatherly, Harold V. Moffett, 
Charles T. Prouty, and Henry H. Noyes, The Eng- 
lish Heritage. 2 vols. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1945. 
$3.00. 


Volume I, from Anglo-Saxon times to 
1789 (including Cowper and Burke), con- 
tains about seven hundred pages and is di- 
vided into the following periods: Old Eng- 
lish (600-1066), Middle English (1066- 
1485), Seventeenth Century (1603-1660), Res- 
toration (1660-1700), Augustan Age (1700- 
1740), and the Age of Transition (1740- 
1789). Volume II, from 1789 to the present 
(including brief selections from Auden, 
Spender, and Cecil Day Lewis), contains 
about six hundred pages and is divided into 
the following periods: Early Nineteenth 
Century (1789-1832), Victorian Period and 
After (1832-1936), and Modern Poetry. 

Introductions to literary periods discuss 
historical and social background and liter- 
ary movements. They are comparatively 
short and sufficiently detailed without bur- 
dening the student with literary minutiae 
which will bore him and vanish promptly 
from his memory. After each period intro- 
duction there is a chronological table of his- 
torical, social, and literary events and a 
brief general bibliography. For each author 
represented a brief biographical sketch and 
bibliography are included. At the beginning 
of each of the more important periods the 
editors have provided a literary map. There 
are six of these maps altogether. 

Each volume contains an index of au- 
thors and titles and an index of first lines of 
poems. At the end of the first volume the 
editors have appended an essay on “The 
Technical Appreciation of English Poetry,” 
which explains in a clear and interesting 
manner the meaning and function of 
rhythm, meter, rhyme, free verse, figures 
of speech, and the principal forms of Eng- 
lish poetry. 

The book is attractively designed and 
easy to handle. The type is clear and read- 
able, though the thinness and wartime qual- 
ity of the paper make it less opaque than one 
might desire. The selections are admirable 
and quite adequate, and the editorial work 
is done with care. The editors generally 
omit interpretation as being the prerogative 
of the instructor. On the whole, it is a sound, 
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usable, and pleasing text, though to some it 
may appear too conservative. Students will 
like it. 

FLoypD STOVALL 


Norts Texas STATE COLLEGE 


THOUGHTS ON A GOOD BOOK 
ABOUT BRITISH POETRY 


Need for an authoritative account of 
English poetry, one which is both historical 
and critical, has been and is crying. The 
book by Grierson and Smith is not defini- 
tive, and its authors are too modest to 
make such a claim.‘ Perhaps nothing less 
than omniscience could produce the desider- 
ated work; a closer approximation than 
this, covering in 567 pages British poetry 
from beginning to present, might make 
demands even on the intellectual sweep, 
the taste, and the judgment of Sainte- 
Beuve, whose like, so far as I know, we 
have not looked on since 1869. 

Let it be said, then, we have more reason 
for gratitude than for caviling at this 
critical history. The authors are veteran 
scholars, omniverous readers who have 
graced scholarship with discrimination, 
whose spirits are at work with their intel- 
lects when they read. For them, poetry has 
soul as well as body and mind; the poet is 
more than the product of environment; 
the artistic whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts. Here is no dry-as-dust record, but 
interesting, readable narrative. To cursory 
examination, the history seems about all a 
reader could well look for in a book of this 
kind; he will come away with a sense of the 
greatness of the story of British poetry— 
one of our greatest literary stories—with 
awareness of the glory of his heritage and of 
shaping forces at work on poetry within a 
given period. And he can never miss the 
author’s fundamental and important con- 
viction that, because poetry is human 
activity, genius is never to be completely ac- 


"Herbert J. C. Grierson and J. C. Smith, A 
Critical History of English Poetry. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. viiit+-593. $5.00. 
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counted for by forces, the man being more 
than the period. The history is good. 

As might be expected, the criticism turns 
out to be less satisfactory. Questioning 
thrusts in when we find “Cowley to Dry- 
den” (It should be Cowley through Dryden!) 
or “The Age of Pope and Other Augustans”’ 
disposed of in two chapters, while Scott 
and Crabbe have each an entire chapter to 
themselves; or when we find the poetry of 
Pope arranged for consideration in two 
groups: “the first is the group of poems 
which, like the pastorals, call to be con- 
sidered as poetry,—poems of feeling, imagi- 
nation, and harmony.” (The italics are 
mine.) Surely, if we have recently learned 
anything about poetry, it is that we dare 
not be exclusive or arbitrary in definition. 
Possibly the essential key to the Grierson- 
Smith criticism is in these lines from the 
“Prefatory Note”: We are well aware that 
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critics like us,-whose taste was formed in 
the Victorian days, may fail to do justice 
to the poetry and criticism of the present 
generation.” 

Victorian criticism, and that is to say 
Romantic criticism, is likely to fail also 
in justice to neoclassic poetry. The authors’ 
Victorianism is the self-confessed limita- 
tion of their book. It may also be one reason 
why an outstanding section, as elementary, 
introductory treatment, is that on Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English poetry. The 
less said about the pages given to twentieth- 
century poetry, the better. 

A Critical History of English Poetry, if 
its limitations are recognized, ought to be 
required reading for all college students of 
English literature. 

Ear DANIELS 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Memory of Certain Persons. By JOHN ERSKINE. 
Lippincott. Pp. 439. $4.00. 


Mr. Erskine has written a charming personal 
autobiography, with emphasis upon the personali- 
ties of people whom he has known intimately or 
slightly. There are proud nostalgic memories of his 
clan and of his schooldays. Of his life as an under- 
graduate and a faculty member of Columbia Uni- 
versity and of his teaching at Amherst he writes with 
wit and affection. Of special interest are his stories 
of the Dickinson Feud, of the Lafcadio Hearn manu- 
scripts, of reading in great books, of his joy in music, 
of his travels and lectures. There are reticences, but 
he is always optimistic—and scholarly. 


The Wayward Bus. By Joun Stemseck. Viking. 
$2.75. 


A bus is stalled on a muddy detour in a sparsely 
settled region in California. The driver, a Mexican, 
is a “real man,” the women say. The passengers are 
a third-rate group of sex-ridden, frustrated, inhibited 
creatures. (Mrs. Joad said, “We are the people.’’) 
The critics are having a wonderful time with the 
book. Is it a parable, a study of man and his lack of 
ideals and integrity, or just a second-rate Steinbeck? 
Quite readable. 


The Left Hand Is the Dreamer. By NANCY WILSON 

Ross. Duell, Sloan. $3.50. 

Time, present; setting, New York State. Scenes 
in Vienna, New Mexico, New York. Fredericka 
Perry, a privileged member of a privileged family, 
was married, had two children, and was a bit of an 
artist. She was attractive but selfish, lazy, bored, and 
conceited. She was relieved when her husband, in his 
early thirties, enlisted. Soon she met a scholarly 
middle-aged refugee! There are interesting char- 
acters, episodes, and shrewd observations. 


The Mountain Lign. By JEAN STAFFORD. Harcourt. 
Pp. 231. $2.75. 

By the author of Boston Adventure. A tragic, 
sometimes sinister, story of adolescence and child- 
hood. At eight and ten, Molly and Ralph were pals. 
Their rather silly mother was devoted to the memory 
of her father, whose portrait dominated the home. 
Two older sisters were socially ambitious. The “dear 
pastor” is quite a person. The children turned to a 
step-grandfather and in time to his son on a Colo- 
rado ranch. Here they grew up emotionally and 
physically. Subtle, brilliant prose. 

Mrs. Mike: The Story of Katherine Mary Flannigan. 
By Brenepict and NANcy FREEDMAN. Coward- 
McCann. Pp. 312. $2.75. 

A love-adventure story based upon the life of a 
young Boston girl who went to the Canadian wilds 


and married a Canadian Mountie. Trapping, In- 
dians, “breeds,” and incredible adventures aplenty. 
Literary Guild choice for March. A best seller. 


A Room on the Route. By GopFREY BLUNDEN. Lip- 
pincott. Pp. 327. $3.00. 

Peasants, spies, soldiers, workers, old revolu- 
tionists and new Communists, even Americans, live, 
or come and go, in a Moscow apartment on “The 
Route.” They live under the stress of fear and ten- 
sion because “The Route,” being the street along 
which men of the Kremlin drive to their vast estates, 
is closely guarded. A powerful, dramatic story of 
fear in Russian life. The first notes for this novel, 
says the author, were made during three years spent 
in Moscow and other European countries. It seems 
sincere. Controversial. 


Blood Brother. By E.tiotr ARNOLD. Duell, Sloan. 
Pp. 558. $3.00. 


By the author of The Commandos. A story of two 
remarkable leaders—an Indian and a white man. 
Apache warfare (1856-72), the Mexican Purchase, 
and the opening of the great Southwest form the 
background. The fate of the Apaches, who were dis- 
regarded when the United States purchased their 
land from Mexico, is a timely subject today. Re- 
search, organization, and high purpose make this a 
great book, but there are 558 pages. 


Gentleman’s Agreement. By Laura Z. Hopson. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 


Phil Green, wishing to write a series of articles on 
anti-Semitism, spread the rumor that he was Jewish. 
He had the usual experiences. Reminiscent of Focus. 
Fervent. 


Best Plays of the Modern American Drama. Edited by 
Joun GASSNER. Crown. $3.00. 


Fifteen popular recent plays: Born Yesterday, 
The Time of Your Life, The Voice of the Turtle, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, and others. 


Fabulous Voyager: James Joyce’s Ulysses. By Ricn- 
ARD M. Kain. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
299. $4.00. 

In the first chapter, “Talking about Injustice,” 
Professor Kain says: ‘With microscopic exactitude 
Joyce revealed the inherent contradictions and 
shortcomings of modern civilization. It is my pur- 
pose to analyze and explain in detail his findings and 
the skill with which they are rendered.” Joyce, Pro- 
fessor Kain believes, “towers above the barren 
wasteland of twentieth-century culture.” End 
maps; reproductions of 1904 Evening Telegram news 
and clippings. Readable. 


The Lincoln Reader. Edited by Paut M. ANGLE. 
Rutgers University Press. Pp. 564. $3.75. 


February Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 
One hundred and seventy-nine selections from six- 
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ty-five authors. Dr. Angle’s running comments blend 
these selections into a complete story of Lincoln’s 
life and his times. Illustrations. Index. 


Life and the Dream. By Mary Co.um. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 

Memories of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, art 
circles in London and Paris, and the intellectual life 
of America, where she has lived at times since 1914. 
Her own childhood and student days in Ireland and 
her friendship with James Joyce and Eleanor Wylie 
are of particular interest. 


The Big Bonanza. By Dan DEQUILLE (WILLIAM 
Wricut). Knopf. Pp. 439. $5.00. 


An authentic account of the discovery, history, 
and working of the world-renowned Comstock Lode 
of Nevada and the epic of Virginia City—now a 
semideserted town. First published in 1876. The 
original illustrations have been retained. This vol- 
ume is the first of the Borzoi “Western Americana” 
to be issued. The author was a newspaperman—an 
intimate friend of Mark Twain. 


The Time Machine. By H. G. Wetts. Random. Pp. 
86. $2.75. 
Copyright 1895 and 1931. New Preface written 
by the author for this edition. Beautifully designed 
and handsomely illustrated by W. A. Dwiggins. 


Boston: Cradle of Liberty, 16 30-1776. By JOHN JEN- 
NINGS. Doubleday. Pp. 335. $3.50. 


The author of Salem Frigate, Next to Valour, etc., 
has re-created Boston’s early history. Beside the 
Boston Tea Party, Boston Massacre, Paul Revere, 
Bunker Hill, and all those important historical 
events, he has placed tales of witchcraft, smuggling, 
slave-running, Norse legends, etc.—those fascinating 
glimpses of a people that make history real. Always 
there is the sea. ““The Boston people have salt in 
their veins.” End maps, illustrations. 


Harps in the Wind: The Story of the Singing Hutchin- 
sons. By CaRoL Brink. Macmillan. Pp. 312. 
$3.50. 

An individual story, a family story, a story of 
nineteenth-century America. For more than sixty 
years—beginning in 1842—the family was before the 
public, traveling about New England and even to 
Minnesota. They sang for all good causes—they had 
high ideals. Not the least charm of the book are the 
snatches of old songs which caught the public 
fancy—amusing to compare with “Open the Door, 
Richard.” Old portraits. 


Divide the Heart. By R. E. Dane. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. Pp. 183. $2.50. 


Seven short stories of Americans in France, of the 
impact of American and French temperaments. 
Background of war and postwar. Mystical, exotic, 
tender. 
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The Pageant of Chinese History. By E.izABETH 
SEEGER. Longmans. Pp. 414. $3.50. 


From 3000 B.c. to the founding of the republic. 
A vivid picture of Chinese culture, philosophy, hu- 
mor, and family life. Dorothy Canfield Fisher says 
it is “lucid, coherent, very readable . . . . humane, 
enlightened, and intelligent.” Over 400 pages. End 
maps. Illustrations. 


Our Fair City. Edited by Ropert S. ALLEN. Van- 
guard. Pp. 387. $3.50. 

By the co-author of Washington Merry-Go- 
Round. Introduction: “Still Corrupt and Content.” 
Who really runs the machinery of our great cities? 
Will our dream-plans for clean efficient cities ever 
come true? In answer to these and other questions 
Mr. Allen has selected seventeen leading cities, and 
in each he has chosen a leading writer or analyst of 
public affairs, an unbiased man who knows the city, 
to tell the bare truth—all of it, and nothing but— 
about the graft and corruption, no matter whom he 
must criticize. His statement that “there was scarce- 
ly a city in Nazi Germany or Jingoist Japan that was 
not managed more efficiently and intelligently than 
comparable communities in the United States” is 
shocking. 


Novels of Mystery from the Victorian Age. Selected 
with an Introduction by Maurice RICHARDSON. 
Duell, Sloan. Pp. 678. $3.95. 


Contains The Woman in White, Wilkie Collins; 
The Nottinghill Mystery, Anonymous; Carmilla, 
J. Sheridan Lefann; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, R. L. 
Stevenson. 


China’s Destiny and Chinese Economic Theory. By 
CHIANG KalI-SHEK. With Notes and commentary 
by Puttip Jarre. Roy Publishers. Pp. 347. $3.50. 


Called the Mein Kampf of China, widely circu- 
lated there four years ago, now appearing in Eng- 
lish. China’s Destiny is required reading in Chinese 
schools and colleges. The Chinese were not encour- 
aged to read Chinese Economic Theory. The transla- 
tion was made by two Chinese scholars. Introduc- 
tory chapter by Philip Jaffe. Chiang Kai-shek’s ver- 
sion of racial supremacy, his scorn of Western politi- 
cal concepts, his plans for dictatorship and foreign 
relations are of deep significance. Controversial. 


The Private Life of Guy de Maupassant. By RONALD 
KIRKBRIDE. Fell. $3.00. 


The author has sought to reconstruct the inward 
emotional struggle of a man whose doom is madness 
even while as a writer he seems to be sane. Kirkbride 
has drawn facts—often using sentences and para- 
graphs from De Maupassant’s letters and stories. 
Two stories, “Boule de Seuf” and “La Hola,” are 
included both because the author has drawn sub- 
stantially from them and because they are good ex- 
amples of De Maupassant’s method and the gradual 
development of his insanity. 


The American Novels and Stories of Henry James. 
Edited by F. O. Matruressen. Knopf. Pp. 993. 
$5.00. 

Lengthy introduction. The Ivory Tower, The Bos- 
tonians, Washington Square, and The Europeans are 
complete. There are nine short stories. 


Fighters for Freedom. By HARLAN EUGENE READ. 
McBride. Pp. 287. $2.50. 


The story of liberty throughout the ages. The 
author has made a reaffirmation and a re-evaluation 
of the democratic process. He says plainly that the 
fight is not yet won and must be continued if we are 
to have and to hold freedom. 


Native American Humor. Edited by James R. 
ASWELL. Harper. Pp. 396. $3.50. 
A wide selection of yarns, tall tales, sketches, and 
anecdotes, written by the great and the unknown, 
from Colonial days to the 1890’s. Nearly 400 pages. 


Women and a New Society: The New Democracy. By 
CHARLOTTE LEUTKENS. Duell, Sloan. Pp. 128. 
$2.50. 

With 14 pictorial charts in color designed by 

Isotype Institute and 70 photographs. 


Meet Abraham Lincoln. By G. LYNN SUMNER. 
Harper. Pp. 78. $1.50. 
Profiles of the Prairie President. 


Call Me Ishmael. By Cuaries Otson. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. Pp. 119. $2.50. 


A scholarly and appreciative study of Moby Dick 
and Melville’s debt to Shakespeare. 


Who Has Seen the Wind. By W. O. MITCHELL. 
Little, Brown. Pp. 300. $2.50. 


How a little Canadian boy grew up. A sensitive 
story of small-town life and a boy who loved nature. 


The Rediscovery of Morals: With Special Reference to 
Race and Class Conflicts. By Henry C. LINK. 
Dutton. Pp. 223. $2.50. 

Dedicated to the younger generation in their 
struggle with the false ideologies which older genera- 
tions have thrust upon them. Mr. Link believes that 
ethical teaching should be a part of every curricu- 
lum. 


One Basket: Thirty-one Short Stories. By EDNA 
FERBER. Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 


In chronological order—with her own evaluation. 


Rubens in America. By JAN-ALBERT GorIs and 
Jutrius S. HELD. Pantheon. $8.50. 


More than a hundred collotype reproductions of 
the paintings and drawings by Rubens in American 
collections. Catalogue by Dr. Julius S. Held, 
Columbia University. Size 9 X 12 inches. 
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The Practicing of Christopher. By JOSEPHINE 
Eckert. Dial. $2.75. 
Winner of the Hopewood 1946 Award. The story 
of a nine-year-old boy, Christopher, and the people 
in his world. Convincing. 


Report to St. Peter: An Autobiographical Fragment. 
By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN Loon. Simon & 
Schuster. $3.00. 


First part of a projected autobiography. Philo- 
sophical, literary, historical allusions. Water-color 
and pen sketches. 


Words: The New Dictionary. Grosset & Dunlap. 
$2.00. 
A new low-priced 70,000-entry dictionary: new 
and original features. 


The Way of All Flesh. By SAMUEL BUTLER. Double- 
day. $5.00. 


“Doubleday Illustrated Classics” edition. Illus- 
trated by André Durenceau. Boxed. 


Australia: Its Resources and Development. Edited by 
G. L. Woop. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Articles by scholars, scientists, and public officials 
give a survey of the economic resources of Australia 
and their possibilities of development. 


70 Miles from a Lemon. By Haypre Yates. Hough- 
ton. $3.00. 


A member of the New Yorker staff with her hus- 
band, wishing to escape from sophisticated life, fled 
to Wyoming in 1920. This is a chronicle of their 
adventures in the region of the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation in Big Horn Mountains. Illustrated by John 
O. Cosgrove. For the armchair. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Public Relations. By W. Emerson Recx. Harper. 
1946. Pp. 286. $3.00. 


Defines the principles and organizational setup 
for sound policy in public relations for colleges and 
universities. 


Explorations in General Education. Edited by Roy 
IvAN JoHNSON. Harper. Pp. 262. $3.00. 


Describes the evolution of the present curriculum 
of Stephens College during the course of the last 
twenty-five years of experience and experiment. 


Bennington College. By BARBARA JONES. Harper. 
1946. Pp. 239. $2.50. 


A comprehensive history and appraisal of the 
educational idea for which Bennington College 
stands. 
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Antioch College. By ALGO D. HENDERSON and Doro- 
THY HALL. Harper. 1946. Pp. 280. $3.00. 


Describes the design of liberal education which is 
distinctively Antioch’s own. 


A History of Scientific English. By Epmunp ANn- 
DREWS, M.D. Smith. Pp. 342. $0.50. 


The story of the evolution of scientific English 
based on a study of biomedical therapy. 


Rimbaud. By Wautace Fow New Directions. 
1946. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


The first book on Arthur Rimbaud, the French 
Symbolist poet, written by an American. It is di- 
vided into three parts—biographical, critical, and 
philosophical—and contains detailed analyses of 
several of his major poems. 


Illuminations. By ArTHUR RimBAuD. New Direc- 
tions. 1946. Pp. 141. $1.50. 


A new translation of Rimbaud’s prose poems by 
Louise Varése. 


The Intonation of American English. By KENNETH 
L. Pre. “University of Michigan Publications in 
Linguistics,” Vol. I. 1946. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


Largely an expansion and revision of materials in 
the author’s Pronunciation, Volume I of An Inten- 
sive Course in English for Latin-American Students 
published by the English Language Institute of the 
University of Michigan in 1942. 


Daniel Coit Gilman. By ABRAHAM FLEXNER. Har- 
court. 1946. Pp. 173. 


A short biography of the first president of Johns 
Hopkins University, a pioneer in revolutionizing the 
methods of higher education in the United States. 


Hamlet without Tears. By 1. J. Semper. Loras College 
Press. 1946. Pp. 106. $1.50. 


Interprets the character of Hamlet as a philoso- 
pher-prince whose philosophy is that of Thomas 
Aquinas. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Life of Samuel Johnson. By JAMES BoswELL. 
Illustrated by Gorpon Ross. Doubleday. 1946. 


Pp. 631. $5.00. 


Another volume in the series of “Doubleday II- 
lustrated Classics,” the text sympathetically 
abridged by C. P. Chadsey, the illustrations from 
the original plates of the Doubleday Limited Edi- 
tions, sixteen colored, twenty-four black-and-white. 
Clearly printed on good paper. A teacher of eight- 
eenth-century literature should find the format an 
aid in arousing student interest in a classic too fre- 
quently issued in a form dull and repelling. 
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Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars. By ELEANOR 
SurpLtey Duckett. Macmillan. Pp. 488. $5.00. 


These biographical essays should be a great help 
to the student and teacher of Old English literature, 
for Miss Duckett, as usual, has written both good 
literature and good critical history. The four writers 
and churchmen with whom she is here concerned are 
Aldhelm of Malmesbury, Wilfrid of York, the Vener- 
able Bede, and Boniface of Devon. 


The Satire of Jonathan Swift. By HERBERT Davis. 
Macmillan. Pp. 109. $2.00. 


Three lectures—on A Tale of a Tub, Swift’s po- 
litical action pamphlets, and Gulliver’s Travels and 
the Modest Proposal—by the president of Smith 
College, who is also noted for his editorial and critical 
labors in the field of eighteenth-century literature. 


The Peace of the Augustans. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With an Introduction by Str HERBERT GRIER- 
son. Oxford University Press. 1946. Pp. 408. 
$1.10. 


The “World’s Classics Edition” of what many 
critics consider to be Saintsbury’s best book. 


How To Read the Bible. By Epcar J. GoopspEep. 
Winston. 1946. Pp. 244. $2.50. 


A companion and guide to the reading of the 
Bible, not a summary, by a great biblical scholar. 
His approach is literary and historical, and the chief 
books are taken up as biography, oratory, history, 
poetry, drama, fiction, letters, and visions, in the 
light of the times which produced them and the pur- 
poses of their author. 


Readings for Today. Selected and edited by E. P. 
LAWRENCE and HERBERT WEISINGER. Ronald. 
Pp. 644. $3.25. 

An anthology of prose selections designed to pro- 
voke students to thought and to provide them with 
models which show how ideas can be effectively 
presented. Study aids at end of each selection. 


Literary Experience. By Levetre Jay Davipson. 
University of Denver Press. 1946. Pp. 64. $2.75. 
A reading aid in outline form arranged to help the 

student select, read, and criticize works of literature. 

Reading for Self Education. By W. E. Scuutrt. 
Harper. Pp. 255. $3.00. 


The purpose of this volume is to offer a discipline 
in the kind of reading which should provide the best 
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training of the intellect. Study includes both poetry 
and prose. Methods for increasing comprehension, 
vocabulary, concentration, and memory are dis- 
cussed, representative passages from great authors 
are analyzed and discussed, and collateral reading 
suggested. 


Outline-History of American Literature. By BARTHO- 
Low V. CRAWFORD, ALEXANDER C. KERN, and 
Morriss H. NEEDLEMAN. Barnes & Noble. 1945. 
Pp. 323. $1.25. 

A compact manual primarily for the undergradu- 
ate. Includes extensive current bibliographies. 


From Reading to Writing. By Joun M. KIerzex. 

Macmillan. 1946. Pp. 319. $1.75. 

A drillbook designed to help students learn both 
to read and to write by providing them with various 
types of exercises based upon reading selections 
chosen because of the direct interest of their subject 
matter to young people. 


Handbook of Writing. By Ropert T. Firzuucn. 
Crofts. 1946. Pp. 156. $1.50. 
The title describes it. Good practice and the 


formal requirements of good usage described and 
analyzed. 


Journalistic Writing. 4th ed. By Grant MILNoR 
Hype. Appleton-Century. 1946. Pp. 468. $2.00. 


Textbook for classes and handbook for staffs of 
student magazines, newspapers, and yearbooks. 


DRILLBOOKS 


Drillbook for English. By KENNETH GaANTz. Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1946. Pp. 138. $3.65 (trade); $2.65 
(text). 


Exercises in the Craft of Writing. By FREDERICK 
BRACHER. Houghton. Pp. 120. $1.00. 


Elementary Grammar and Workbook. By KENNETH 
W. Hovp. Crofts. 1946. Pp. 195. $1.90. 


Manual and Workbook in English, Form B. By 
Mopy C. Boatricut and Dorotuy R. Lone. 
Holt. 1946. Pp. 257. $1.25. 


Notebook for Public Speaking. By Ray EHRENs- 
BERGER and ELAINE PAGEL. Prentice-Hall. 1946. 
Pp. 160. $2.65 (trade); $2.00 (text). 
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A Grammar of 
Present-Day English 


By RAYMOND W. PENCE 
Professor of English and Head of the Department, De Pauw University 


This new text interprets all points of English grammar in terms of 
present-day usage. Complete in its coverage, and definite in its 
treatment of controversial points of usage, the book aims to clear 
up those points of grammar that bother students most. The ap- 
proach is from the simple to the complex, with definitions and 
syntax taken up first in the order of study, followed by a clear 
exposition of shifts, absolute constructions, expletives, and ellipses. 
Explanations of illustrative sentences and the section on dia- 
gramming are exceptionally full. To be published in the summer. 
$3.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan 
Handbook of English 


Revised Edition By JOHN M. KIERZEK 


This outstanding handbook has been thoroughly revised to make it 
even more complete and useful than the original edition. The dis- 
cussions are fuller, the examples are of a greater variety and better 
balance, and the exercise material is, for the most part, new. Much 
of the material has been rearranged so that the order of topics taken 
up is more logical. All the material is definitely in line with the 
practical needs of college students, with modern usage, and with 
modern methods of teaching. To be published in the summer. $2.00 
(probable) 


The Macmillan Company - New York 11 
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Practice 
Exposition< 
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By 
JOSEPH M. BACHELOR 
and 
HAROLD L. HALEY 


HIS new textbook represents a down-to-earth and prac- 

tical treatment of expository writing. The book contains 
forty-nine articles on varied topics, illustrating eight methods and 
kinds of exposition, progressing from the basic forms or arche- 
types of all expository writing—definition, analysis, and process 
and techniques—to the more complex patterns such as the in- 
formative article and the essay. Intended for freshman English 
courses, the book treats the forms of exposition which will be of 
most use to all students, avoiding the technical forms which 
would be of interest only to students of writing. Prefacing each 
section is a short but informative introduction defining the par- 
ticular type of exposition involved, explaining its special use- 
fulness, and giving some hints for writing this form. Questions 
designed to stimulate class discussion and to make the student 
aware of writing problems, and practical writing suggestions 
follow each section. To be published soon. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York 
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— Important Scribner Texts... 


Marckwardt SCRIBNER HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH $2.10 
Popular nationally—by an authority on current usage. 


Maddox SCRIBNER WORKBOOK IN ENGLISH $1.50 
Comprehensive practice sheets, providing plenty of drill material. 

Davidson AMERICAN COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC $2.85 
New and Revised edition May 1947 

Davidson and Glenn READINGS FOR COMPOSITION $2.75 


Brown and Perrin A QUARTO OF MODERN LITERATURE $3.85 
New and Enlarged Edition. Presenting the best in modern literature. 


Frederick THIRTY-FOUR PRESENT-DAY STORIES $2.25 


Top-notch, copyrighted stories by such writers as Hemingway, Lardner, Maugham, Steinbeck 
and Wolfe. 


Wharton ETHAN FROME Galsworthy THE FORSYTE SAGA | 
Modern Student’s Library $1.75 Modern Standard Authors $3.00 


Watson & Pressey CONTEMPORARY DRAMA—Nine Plays $2.35 
O'Neill, Rice, Sherwood, Howard, Galsworthy, Barrie, Maugham, Rostand, Capek. Paper bound. 


Parrott and Telfer SHAKESPEARE—Volume One $1.85 
Henry IV; Part I: Lear; Twelfth Night; The Tempest 


Moody and Lovett A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE $2.50 
Revised by Fred B. Millett. A standard text in a recent revision. 


Parrott and Ball ASHORT VIEW OF ELIZABETHAN DRAMA $2.50 
A fresh, independent treatment of a glorious period of English drama. 


Parrott, Hubler and Telfer SHAKESPEARE, 23 Plays and the Sonnets $4.85 
The leading text for the undergraduate course. 


Parrott WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE—A HANDBOOK $2.20 


Watson and Pressey CONTEMPORARY DRAMA, 87 Plays $5.40 
The best plays of the modern drama of Europe, England, Ireland and America. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17————__— 
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—— College Guideposts to Better English 


COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 
FOURTH EDITION 
Woolley & Scott 


The standard manual of English usage and rhetoric, thoroughly revised and reorganized. 
Direct, modern, and authoritative, it is intended for use either at @ general handbook or as 
the principal text in courses that require a minimum of rhetorical theory and a maximum 
of composition. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


COMPOSITION 
REVISED 


Espenshade, Gates, & Mallery 


The Revised Edition offers the same straightforward treatment of rhetorical principles that 
has given the book such a long life—well illustrated with new selections from contemporary 
writings. New features include fresh, varied exercises, modernization of sections on gram- 
mar and usage, new sections on the library and the long paper. 


LEARNING TO WRITE IN COLLEGE 
Reed Smith 


A comprehensive text that emphasizes the close relationship of clear thinking and good 
writing. Thorough, efficient treatment of fundamentals enlivened with unique and humorous 
examples. A wealth of exercise material. Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 


BASIC TRAINING IN SPEECH 
Thonssen & Gilkinson 
A new text, ready now. Combines the psychological and the rhetorical approach to speech. 


Develops those personal resources of the student that underlie effective speech. Ties in re- 
cent experimental data with traditional principles. 


“HANDBOOK OF RADIO WRITING 
STUDENT'S EDITION 
Erik Barnouw 
Gives a down-to-earth account of the special tools and techniques that produce effective 
writing of broadcast material; describes and analyzes different types of successful programs; 


includes glossary of technical terms for the radio writer; contains a radio adaptation of 
Macbeth. Just published. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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